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The Moss-Gatherers. 
BY PAUL NORTH. 


! 


[During July and August, a large fleet of boats | 
comes up from Scituate, every morning, and an- 
chors off near the rocks at Cohasset and Hull, and 
with long rakes is taken the moss—‘'Irish Moss,” 
so callei—from the ledges. At night, as ina bat- 
talion they speed home. Nothing is more beauti- 
ful. The moss is dried and picked, and market- 
ed to Boston, New York, etc.] 


Cheerily blows the wind; 
Merrily sail our boats; } 
What care we for the waves 


That slide beneath our keel! 
Gaily we leave behind 
The foam that by us floats, | 
And pass o’er the rocky caves 
Where gentle mermaids kneel. 


} 
| 


Sailing and singing along, | 
Merry moss gatherers we; 
The cape hides us from where 

Our wives and children dwell; 

But the winds repeat our song 
Upon the rocky lea;— 

What sounds they echo there 
Are low for us to tell! 


“Heave ho!’ we throw the line, 
And drop the shining sail. 
Below, the waving moss 

Is waiting to be won. 

We gather through the shine, 
Keep watch for every gale 
(That threatens us with loss) 

Vatil the day is done. 

Then homeward bound we go, 
Content with end of work; 
The sea yields up her store 

When woo’d with valiant arms. 

The laden boats move slow, 

The shadows round us lurk; 
But home shines on the shore 
To keep us from all harms. 





There waves ne’er ’whelm, but shines 
The ruddy hearthstone bright; 
‘And we moss-hunters, glad, 

Sit in the evening glow. i 

The heart within us pines, 
Never for happier light, 
And home ne’er sees us sad 

Where fond hearts love us so. 





And toilers on the deep, 
Who plough the fruittul plains, 
Who search the deeps below; 
We grasp a helping hand, 
And, through all trials, keep 
A balm for all our pains 
Beside the home-fire’s glow! 


| 
Oh! dwellers on the land, | 
| 
| 


What hopes have all our days, 
Moss hunters, toiling long ? 
Dull work for active brains, 
Where thoughts of fame will come! 
Ah! in our hearts there stays 
The echo of asong 
Heard ’mid our weary pains— 
The song they sing at home! 
Green Hit, Heuer. 


Elizur Wright on the Monetary 
Problem. 

COARSE FILES FOR FINANCIAL TEETH. 

1. There is no use-in government bothering 
itself about the vo/wne of the currency. 

With a given relation of supply and demand, 
it is not the volume of the currency which de- 
termines price, but the volume ot purchasing 
means, including with the currency the amount 
of credit which sellers accor to buyers. If they 


take notes or charge on their books, the amount 
of this credit forms part of the volume ot pur- 
chasing means which regulates price. Reason- 
ing on the re/ume of public paper, without Know- 
ing the vo/ane of private actual and possible 
paper—and who con know that!—ts like trving 
to weigh a man with one of his feet ona Fair- 
banks platform and the other on the ground. 

2. > Supply and demand and population being 
the same, the more perfect the faith in the pay- 
ment of any debt currency, the greater the vol- 
une of it which will float and the less coin will 
be required to float it at par. The sounder the 
currency, the smaller its rate of velocity towards 
investment; in otuer words, the less it tends by 
increase of volume to raise prices. 

3. Redemption of our present currency by 
coin, or “specie payment,” is and has been main 
tained at a varafde rate, and the amount ot gold 
in the hands of all the “yold seilers,’’ when gold 
was highest and currency lowest, Was much larger 
than the government would need to keep to main 
tain redemption at par. 

Government has the ability to pay interest 
on its whole debt. Hence it is able to redeem at 
par the whole of its currency. Itis a mere ques- 
tion of rnuferest with if. Much more is it able to 
redeem what the people choose to present for re- 
demption, leaving to whom it may concern to 
decide what volume they will not present. 

5. The quality ot the currency, as to certainty 
of payment or ease of conversion into intrinsic 
value, as measured by the world’s market, is all 
that should engage the solicitude of the govern- 
ment. Trade aod prices mast and will take care 
of themselves. Government has nothing what- 
ever to do with them, any more than with our 
secret thoughts, except Co see that promises to 
pay are honestly pertormed. And it makes a bad 
beginning if itdoes not begin by pertorming its 
own 

6 Paper curvency, by whomsoever issued, 
involves borrowing without interest. Lhere is a 
free gitt of the interest: by every one who holds 
currency, while he holds it, to the promisor, bor- 
rower, or debtor Phe only drawback to this is 
the interest the said borrower loses on the coin 
he is obliged to keep idle to redeem his paper. 
But the amount of this was always ineonsilerable, 
if its existence Was not mythical. At present the 
national banks ouly hold government bonds tor 
the redempuon of their notes, and as they cut off 
the coupons when due they realize fico interests on 
the same capital, menus a trifling tax to indemnity 
the government tor inanuwiacturing and endorsing 
their paper. Blessed are the paupers who owa 
stock in the national banks, whom the people 
allow both to eat their cake and keep it! 

7. However obvious the truism that the peo- 
ple lend to the banks, without Most vi the 
capital out of which the banks make their divi- 
dends, 1€ cannot be Known to or realized by the 
mass of the people, or they would insist that the 
general government, at least as jong as it is in 
debt at all, shail enjoy the privilege ot borrowing 
without interest ali the money that thev have to 
lend in that way. They would not beoewinsy sub 
mit to be taxed some twenty or thirty millions a 
year, needlessiv, tor the benefit of tondkaders who 
are not coniented with their coupons. 

5. While the masses ot the toilers patiently 
plod on in not very biessed agnorance of this self- 
evident: proposition, grave Senators in Congress 
are preposing, With Che returo to specie payment 
at par, Woich is a Very honest thing indeed, to 
make an annual present of $20.000000 or more 
to bank stockuolders, by wit drawing the green 
backs and Ung Rational Dank notes ter 
them As one of the peopme, fenounce this, 
under the present cifcumstances, as snide cher? 

¥. An homest Congress, acting in behalf ot the 
dumb and unthinking midoens, and not of those 
shrewd people who Know how to suck two teats 
with one mouth, would do just the reverse, sub- 
Stitute greenbacks converte into gold, tor na- 
tonal bank noes, let what would become of the 
price of its bouds. [ft (ueir price goes down here 
they are bot dikely tu rush home trom abroad. 

Rhiizcen Wricur. 
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If the late Col. Isaac O. Barnes was disturbed 
concerning the remains of Dr Kane, what would 
he say, were he in the flesh now-a-days, about 
bose of George Teabody ! 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Public Parks. 

Epitor ComMONWEALTH:—I was very much 
pleased and interested in your article in last 
week's Commonwealth on American Parks, and beg 
leave to remind you and your readers that there 
is one ward in this city containing between twea- 
ty and thirty thousand inhabitants who have only 
three squares of the average size of a good croquet- 
ground. 

When the reservoir in said ward was to be re- 
built, some of the “sovereign people’ petitioned the 
city to surround it with walks, as the resevoir in 
South Boston is, and they had leave to withdraw; 
so it is still fenced and kept locked from the peo- 
ple. A large majority of the people of this ward 
are mechanics, and must necessarily live in close 
quarters; so much the more important that they 
should be supplied with—I will not say a ‘‘pala- 
tial garden’’—but with at least as many acres as 
there are in Boston Common. I hope you will 
say a good word for this part of the city, which is 
in need, and whose want in this respect can be 
supplied more economically now than at any fu- 
ture time, as well as for those who will need when 
Boston shall be crowded between the Charles and 
Neponset rivers. PARKER. 

East Boston, Jan. 19, 1870. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuHinGrTon, Jan. 19th, 1870. 
THE ANTI-FRANKING MOVEMENT. 

The following brief extract from the report of 
the Senate proceedings on Monday confirms 
what I wrote to you a few days ago, to the effect 
that the petitions being sent to Conzress for the 
repeal of all laws which authorize the franking of 





‘letters and documents through the mail, were 


originally printed here in Washington and sent 
out through the country, as part of a systematic 
“‘movement’’ of some official or officials here, and 
not a sign of any spontaneous uprising on the sub- 
ject among the ‘‘people’’:— 

“Mr. Sherman and others presented memorials 
asking the abolition of the franking privilege. 
Mr. S. said that he thought these memorials were 
printed at the erpense of the government and were 


| mostly signed by postinasters, yet he hoped the privi- 
| lege would be abolished. 


Mr. Sumner said that while he would be very 
glad to be relieved of the trouble of tranking doc- 
uments, he thoughtthe arguments against it were 
pushed too far, and were rather extravagant.” 


If it ean be shown by facts and figures that the 
total abolition of franking will materially dimin- 
jish the expenses of the government, the ‘move- 
| ment’”’ will prove to be a popular one and doubtless 
| make some capital for the movers or mover. At 
any rate, the proposed measure should be adjudg- 
led wholly upon its merits. The statement of 
some of the Senate clerks that the present Post- 
mister-General, who so warmly urges the repeal 
asa measure of his administration, was accusiom- 
led, when a Senator from Maryland, to use the 
i\tranking privilege very extensively, is, if true, a 
}consideration which ought not to weigh anything 
lagainst the proposed change. He had a good 
|right to use it with as much freedom as others, so 
jlong as the law allowed it. 

TOTAL-ABSTINENCE CONGRESSMEN. 

On Sunday evening, atthe Metropolitan Metho- 
i dist church animmense audience attended the third 
annual meeting of the Congressional Temperance 
| Society. Senator Wilson of vour State presided, 
jand addresses were delivered by him and by 
| Vice-President Colfax, Senators Patterson of New 
, Hampshire, Pomeroy of Kansas, Buckingham of 
| Connecticut, and Willey of West Virginia, and 
Representatives Whittemore of South Carolina, 

and Ferry of Michigan. 

| Senator Wilson stated that in Natick, the place 
of his residence, two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
temperance people. 

A resolution was adopted that temperance-meet- 
lings be held here every two weeks, and also rec- 
jommending that clergymen throughout the coun- 
{try hold prayer-meetings in behalf of the cause, 
(on the 221 of February ensuing. 
| NATIONAL WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
| The most noteworthy particulars to be report- 

ed in brief of this body now in session at Lincoln 
| Hall in this city, are these: Lt was opened vester- 
iday forenoon by prayer trom Rev. Samuel J. 
| May, tollowed by a prelimmary and welcoming 
address by Mrs. E\izabeth Cady Stanton, who in- 
troduced as the next speaker, Miss Phebe Cousens, 
ot St. Louis, Mo. A local Jenkins says she was 
/dressed in “‘ashes-of-roses silk, with tour. slight 
jflounces trimmed with blue velvet; blue plush 
, basque, and blue hat with white feather.’’ She 
|) spoke of the Territory of Wyoming as the “lead- 
jerof the van’ in the extension of the suffrage, 
and said that Missouri, her own State, would soon 
follow, and- ‘‘pick up the straggling Eastern 
States now so tar from the center of civilization.” 
Among the other speakers were Senator Pomeroy, 
ex Congressman Hon. A. G. Riddle, formerly of 
Ohio, now of the bar of the District of Columbia, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Paulina Wright 
Davis (who read a letter of svmpathy and en- 
couragement from Jolin Stuart Mill, ot England), 
Rev. Mr. May, and Hon. James M. Scovil, of 
New Jersey. 
| Today the convention was addressed by Mad- 
am <Aneke, of Wisconsin, a native of Germany, 
Rev. Olympia Brown, and Mrs. Rachel Moore 
Townsend, ot Philadelphia, Mrs. Charlotte Wil- 
bur, of New York, an. Mrs. M. A. Gage, Secre- 
tary ot the New York Stute Suffrage-Convention. 
The sessions thus far have been lively and inter- 
esting. LeVERETT. 


From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE CUOMMONWEALTH., 
Panis, Jan. 8, 1 
A NEW MINISTRY. 

The new year opens with the practical profes- 
sion of less power and more popularity on the 
part of the Emperor, and accordingly we havea 
The 
way in which the French government has been 


8 


70. 


new ministry with Emile Ollivier at its head. 


conducted for the last eighteen years has rarely 
permitted the correspondents to use the language 
of eulogy. But in this crisis, Lam more hopetul. 
If [ augur well of the new Ministry it is because 
the members were neither suggested by the Em- 
peror nor willingly selected by M. Ollivier, but 
that they are the proluct of a situation which 
irresistibly tends to the radical reform of Imperial 
institutions. It, as his trends assure us, and as 
his own latest acts would seem to indieate, the 
Emperor be honestly desirous of laying the dura- 
ble toundations of parliamentary government and 
pubhe liberty on the ruins of accumulated des- 
potisms and dictatorships, there appear to be sut- 
fictent reasons tor not despairing of the result of 
the exper:ment. Acall events, it is an enterprise 
that deserves the best wishes of all dispassionate 
observers. Personal rule has broken down by the 
weight of ifs own faults and tollies and failures 
On New Year’s day the Emperor told the Corys 
Leysiaty that in sharing responsibility he teit 
more condident of overcoming tuture difficuity. 
“When a traveller, after a long journey, relieves 
himself of a portion ot fis burdens,” said the 
Emperor, in conclusion, “he does not weaken 
himselt; he gathers fresh strength to continue Ins 
course.” 





DISMISSAL OF BARON HAUSSMANN. 

One of the marked evidences of a new power 
near the turone is the suaimary supersedure of 
Baron Haussmann, prefect of the Seime. he who 
tor vears has been omnipotent as the police regu- 
lator, the absolute, irresponsible disposer of the 
properties and dwelling-places of nearly two mil- 
lions of unrepresented tax payers, the grandest 
manipulator in the world of loans, lotteries, bonds, 
and credit scrip of every imaginable fisanceering 
combination, tie payimaster of two hundred thou- 
sand stove uiatsons, the vice emperor of the Hotel 
de Ville, the grand vizier of the metropolis of ail 
nations— Baron Haussmann, the tenth wonder of 
the world, whom wealthy tourists worshipped, 
and wondering canaiie admired. At the very first 
Meeting of the new cabinet, the Emperor called 
altention to the renovating pretect. He had em- 
barked in vast trapsacuuns, and contracted enor- 


| mous liabilities, and the question was how these 


magnificent campaigns of the pick axe and the 


| trowel were to be carried on; to arrest them sud- 


)denly would cause a universal disturbance of cred- | 


it, and a dangerous displacement of labor. The 
prefect was only anxious to have time to conclude 
the works in hand, to wind up his acconnts, and to 
retire without any compensation. The cabinet 


{unanimously concluded that he sould be invited 
,to retire at once; so the Emperor, ‘‘in the true 


Parliamentary spirit,” had no choice but to write 


jone of his customary letters of complimentary 
_condolence to the devoted Baron, and to inform 


| say. 


land 


him of the decision of his ministers. There was 
no appeal, and Haussmann left. Chevreau, pre- 
tect of Lyons, has been appointed to succeed him, 
bat no ordinary man can continue the transfor- 
mations which has made Paris so magnificent a 
city. 

ONE OF THE CELEBRATED CAUSES. 

[ fancy you have heard somewhat of the Trop- 
mann-Kinck tragedy. It has excited all France, 
and was concluded last week by the conviction of 
Tropmann. Shall relate thestory? “Yes!” you 
y. Well, then, here it is: Jean Kinck was 
a tradesman who had a little fortune by his wife, 
had added to it so as at last to con- 
template retirement from business. He had a 
small property in Alsace, and was going to buy 
some adjacent land to add to it. He had hada 
young workman named Trop:nann, an Alsatian, 
in his establishment, and on going to see his prop- 
erty and buy some more in August last, he ar- 
ranged to meet this workman at Bolwiller-station. 
Tropmann and Kinck met on the day appointed, 
and went together in the o:nnibus to Soultz, 
where Kinck left his baygage. They had some- 
thing to eat at a baker’s, and then went on to 
Watwiller. There thev bought a bottle of wine, 
and continued their walk to the Castle of Herren- 
fluck. On the way Tropmann drank some of the 
wine, and then put some prussic acid into the bot- 
tle. On the top ofa hill he asked Kinck to drink; 
Kinck did so, and dropped down dead, when 
{repmann robbed and buried him. He then went 
| to his home at Cernay and began a correspondence 
| with the Kinck family. He had got trom the body 
jcf the eider Kinck some notes and checks, and 
jthese checks he filed up—one for 55(0 franes, 
[the other for 500 francs, sending the former to 

Roubaix, Kinck’s residence, with directions that 
}the money should be sent for Jean Kinck to the 
| postoffice at Guebwiller. The money was duly 
sent, but Tropmann, being known notto be Kinck, 
tailed to get it. He then went to Roubaix to see 
Madam Kinck, took her the 500 frane check, and 
pretending to be sent by the husband, asked in his 
Lame that Gustave, the eldest son, should go and 
fetch the money trom Guebwilier, and come on 
| with it to Paris. Gustave went, failed to get the 
| money, and came to Paris without it, expecting 
/to meet his father here. He was met by [Trop- 
}mann, whosaid he was commissioned to take him 
ito his father. He took him toa hotel, where Gas- 
'tave wrote to intorm his mother of his safe arrival 
/and to tell her to tollow with the other children— 
| their idea being that Jean Kinck had been in Paris 
| making arrangements for their rem oval to the cap- 
ital, which removal Madame Kurck much de- 
sired. As soon as this letter was written they 
took a conveyance to Villette, and got down to 
walk to Pantin. In the middle of the Pantin field, 
| Tropmann tell behiad Gustave, drew a table knife 
with which he was prepared, and stabved the poor 
boy in the back. He tell dead withouta struggle, 
and Tropmann took his watch and money, and 
buried him. On Sunday night, the 19th of Septem- 
'ber, Madame Kinck and her family arrived here, 
in obedience to the summons in Gustave’s letter. 
| Propmann met them as they expected, torte had 
corresponded with them in the husband and fa- 
ither’s name under pretense that Kinek had 
“sprained his wrist and could not write. He en- 
| gaged a cab to take them to him; the cab stopped, 
jas the cabman testified, near tue Pantin tiel’, and 
Madam Kinek and the little girl and boy got out 
/to walk across the field, leaving the others in the 
‘cab. In about twenty minutes Tropmann came 
| back alone, dismissed the erbman, and took away 
‘the other children. He had stabbed the motier 
trom behind just as he had stabbed Gustave, and 
had then despatched the two children before he re- 
‘turned tor the other three. When he got these three 
|near the place where the bodies were lying, he 
| made them wait on some pretense, and led them 
‘torward one by one. putting a handkerchief round 
their necks, and strangling them in the darkness 
, betore they could utteracry. He then distigured 
the bodies, buried them, and decamped. Very 
soon his father got a letter enclosing LOO francs, 
;and telling him that he (fropmann) had become 
possessed of 300, ot which he sent hume a third 
part. When he was arrested at Havre, something 
less than 200 trancs was found on him, so that the 





} 
{ 


300 tranes and some papers he could make no use of , 


' were all he appears to have gtiaed by the massa- 
cre of a father and mother, and their family of six 
children! Ort course, such a wretch, if anv one, 
deserves execution, and he now awaits it; but not 

| tearing it. On the contrary, he is the most cheer - 

‘ful and nonchalant condemned criminal ever 

| known. 

TESTING A GUILLOTINE—ALMOST. 

A well- Known journalist, Du Camp, dying al- 
most for a sensational itemm—to eclipse his feilows, 
probabiy—has been trying the guilloune. Having 
duly observed the operation of that very effecuve 
instrument on a man of straw, he conceived the 
briliant idea of going through all the prelimina- 
ries in his own person. He was taken in hand by 
the executioners as though he were a criminal, 
dressed in the costume of the guillotine, led out to 
execution, and even bound to the fatal plank on 
which the victims of the guillotine make their 
tinal voyage into eternity. Ot course the process 
stopped there. It Da Camp did not realize the 
feelings of the guillotined, be estimated the dura- 

)tion of their sufferings. He reckons that trom 
the Ime the erbninal places his foot on the first 
step of the ladder to the time woen his head has 
rolled into the basket of sawdust which awaits it 
is eighteen seconds. Du Camp's experiment is a 
teebie imitation ot that by which James Green- 
wood, the “amateur casual,’’ once mate a sensa- 
tion in London. But the difference between the 
two cases Was that the amateur really became tor 

‘the tine a casual, and from beginuing to end was 

‘treated as such. Du Camp was not even 4a ex- 

| perimentalist. 


FATHER HYACINTHE,. 

A correspondent of the Jays, at Rome, ridi- 
cules the beliet which is entertained in certain 
}quarters that Father Hyacinthe will be simple 
‘enough to goto Rome and plead in person his 
cause. Notwithstanding his high reputation and 
his merits, he woult not even be admitted. ‘He 
is already condemned without appeal,” itis added. 
Besides, he has been neitier bishop nor monas- 
tic abbot. The days have gone by when mere 
monks appeared before the Councils. Toe au- 
thoritative system lias advanced even since the 
time when they were burnt atter being heard. 
Now-a-days they are condemned unheard. [tis 
true they are no longer burnt. But bear in mind 
chat they are suil subjected to the pacernal rigors 
ot the Holy Office.” The correspondent of the 
Temps says, in co clusion, that according to the 
opinion beld in clerical circles, were Facer Hya- 
cinthe to go to Rome he would be placed ina 
mouastery of the order to which he belongs, and 
kept there woul fis reason, which be is now consid- 
ered to have lost, returned to him; in other words, 
unti he adjured fis errors. lo vain would he 
plead that he is a Frencuman. He bas been a 
monk. Thatisenough. Poe Church is mistress 
in Rome. and will not let her prey escape while 
she has strength enough to hold it. 

IN GENBRAL. 

The winter, which threateued in November and 
December to be unusuady severe, bas now, when 
tue hardest frost migit have been expected, turn 
ed oat singularly mild, and the Paris Skatung 
Club, despairing ot tce in Paris, has organized a 
pleasure-train to Danizic. 

At the Bourse, a rumor has been circulated 
that the Council of Ministers had resolved to 
bring the ashes of Louis Pritippe to St. Dents, 
recall the Orieans Princes, and give them com- 
pensation tor the confiscatiun of their property. 
Probably a canard 

There is chuckling here that English merchants 
get telegrams Chat their Vessels, drawing seven- 
teen and ope call teet of water, go throagh the 
Suez Canal without obstruction. Active prepar- 
ations are sull going on tn Liverpool tor keeping 
the trade between Liverpool aud Bombay, by way 
t Port: Said, Already there are three 
steamers on tee loading berths. 

The tnmai ot the Aapo-! tor an article of a sedi- 
tious character addressed to the army took piace 
yesterday. Charles Hugo and Felix Pyat, the 
iatter by detaulr, were sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment, M. Bardieux to three months’, and 
eac ot them toa foe of 1000 trancs. Pyat was 
also condemued by detauit to tour months’ im- 

|prisonment and a fine of 1{k*) francs for pub- 


going. 


'the printer of the same, was sentenced to fifteen 
| days’ imprisonment and fined 200 francs. 
Rivoit. 





j From Germany. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWALTH. 

Berit, December 28, 1869. 
THE FINE-ART QUESTION. 

Within the last week there has been an Inter- 
national Art Exhibition in the city of Munich of 
the works of living artists. One ofa similar kind 
was held in Berlin last year. These two exhibi- 
tions have furnished some data wortliy, we believe, 
the attention of artists. While it is a question 
somewhat mooted of late whether printing and 

sculpture as modes of art have not hai their day and 
| passed away forever, it may be profitable to con- 
sider the drift or direction which these are really 


taking in our owntime. The material fora judg- 
nent is not wanting, especially as regards the for- 
mer, painting, in this one Munich collection men- 
tioned; for the catalogue list considerably over- 
run three thousand in number. 

The art-question is important for America; for 
itis acknowledged she has as yet given birth to 
but little worthy the pencil or chisel, compara- 
tively speaking. Before wasting more strength 
in this direction, would it not be well to cast about 
for the reason of this failure? Is there not some- 
thing essential lacking here? All that is yreat 
and noble grows out of the exigencies of the time 
to which it belongs. The effect here as every- 
where bespeaks a power commensurate thereto. 
Mav we not begin to suspect thatthe cause which 
underlies the inspiration which produced the 
Greek, Roman or [talian art is wanting to our 
time? That modern painting and sculpture, not 
less, are undergoing a gradual but entire chanye 
of direction, a radical change of base, so to speak, 
as shown in these exhibitions, may proffer a hint 
towards the solution of the art-problem. 

Although we are not yet in possession of any 
statistical reports, some of the tacts are as follows: 
Allaccounts agree that the landscape paintings 
and scenes from real life outweighed, and that not 
merely in numbers, the historical representations 
ot all descriptions. This same tendency was al- 
ready remarked at the World Exhibition at Paris, 
which occasioned the art-historian, Liibke, rather 
complainingly to say, “The present has to strive 
f rwards so restlessly, has to wrestle so ceaselessly 
after new atms and goals, that she is incapable of 
contemplating the picture of the past with the old, 
quiet selt possession.”’ Wiile this observation 
confirms the fact of which we speak, its philoso- 
phy of the phenomenon is unsatisfactory. In fact, 
Justthe opposite to what is here out-spoken would 
be truer Just our time is especially remarkable 
above all others for its deep and thorough histor- 
ical research. The historical problems are grap- 
pled with a fury, as it were, parallel only to those 
of physical science. Indeed, the study ot history 
has become a science, and directly for this reason 
is the old image of the past dissipated; and at the 
same time just this is the cause of the decline of 
what has hitherto gone under the name ot histor- 
ical painting. The old art-historical representa- 
tions, so to speak, and that rendered by modern 
scientific research stand face to tace, and in rather 
ludicrous contrast. The artist is notonly becom- 
ing conscious of this incongruity, but the great 
public behind him is affected also thereby. For 
it is one of the peculiar mirks of the present age 
thit science is popularized. The modern histori- 
cal research, conducted upon the basis of archival 
evidence, with its positive principles of criticism, 
philological and archaeological, is furthering our 
knowledge of the past in a truly magnificent way, 
but it isdeath and destruction to the old source 
of historical painting. [tis stripping off with its 
critical dissecting-knite unpitvingly the poetical 
garb whic Mythos has so spun around the old 
heroes and historical personalities. This disrob- 
ing of these mythological forms, which have ever 
been the darling favorites of art, commenced by 
Niebuhr, is continued with relentless hand. The 
story of Tell is reduced to an unpoetical husk, 
and of our own John Smith and Pocahontas 
romance there is not enough substance left to cast 
ashadow. To illustrate, take the poetical Maria 
Suaart of Schiller, and the A/stor/eal of Ranke. 
The former iad the precedence of time, and is so 
pressed into the popular consciousness as yet to 
maintain a firm noid, and one was not surprised 
to find, as was actually the case, no less than. six 
meritorious represeniations after its conception in 
the Munich collection. But reverse the order. 
Give the Rankean sehool a half century the lead, 
and Othello’s occupation were gone. Tue poet 
would have found no inspiration in his subject; 
the painter no subject worthy of his portrayal. 

Especially was observable in these exhibitions 
the decline of that class of historical paintings 
nomina ly religious; as if modern artists studi- 
ously avoided this species of subjects; and is attrib- 
utable to the same cause as in the other case. 

Historical criticism has been applied to the so- 
called sacred as protane domain, and the same 
j results follow. It takes the master-hand of a Doré 
(to give biblical illustrations any interest now-a- 
days. But real history is left; aud the old saying 
that “Truth is stranger than fiction’? may vet 
find its best illustrations in tuture art itselt. The 
historian’s work is no longer merely to record 
extraordinary events, battles and crusades, de- 
scriptions of royal pageants and personages, but 
to give an account of the nations underneath 
these. Ilistorical interest is centering in the 
toms and habits, in the moral and social circum. 
stances, in the actual life of the people. We are 
no longer satistied with the shapes and shadows 
of men's imagination alone; we want to know 
what they thought. Not merely what they tan- 
cied and dreamed, but what they were and did, 
Art has taken the hint, and is quitting the repre- 
sentation of myths, fables and legends. She sees 
the rich source now open to her, and has set to 
work to produce historical pictures in the modern 
sense, and not without results. No reflective vis- 
itor to these extrbitions could but perceive the 
zeal with which this direction is pursued. 
fhus the decline of so-called historical painting 
may only mark a transition state. Moreover, 
painting and sculpture as niodes of art may not 
have ceased, but may possibly be reproduced with 


us- 


a glory and splendor equalling any ot the past. It 
}will not come by imitation of the old. It must 


spring from an inward impulse. QOutof an inspi- 
ration born of the vital exigencies and necessities 
of the time and place must it come. America 
has the natural scenery — has a history — not 
reaching far back into antiquity, but full of in- 
tense national lite, tull of action, struggle and 
thougiit—nas a national history and lite bearing 
in tts bosom great ideas—humanitarian, social, 
polincal, religious. When American art stays at 
home, chershes her own thought, watches and 
tends its native esthetic flame till it shall becone 
a consuming fire, enveloping the artist and exalt 
ing America’s ideal to the grandeur of her native 
Mountains, the majesty of her rolling rivers and 
broad prairies, then can we reach out the hand 
over the centuries and gather the material of all 
times to serve in our work 
THE WOMAN SUBIECT—PHILADELPHIA LISTEN! 
As we see chronicied from day to day the 
opening of institutions of learning to woman in 
consequence of the Movement in favor of an en- 
larged system of female education, it may be 
menuoned, as a small beginning, that two women 
have penetrated the auditoriums of the Berlin 
University this winter and listen to lectures there, 
a thing entirely unknown heretofore. These lec- 
tures come under the mead ot those marked *pub- 
lie’ io the catalogue, which means public to ihe 
students. But outsiders, men, are aliowed to 
come in and occupy vacant seats. One of these 
ladies is an American. But the other, who ap- 
plied to the Protessor in person for the permis- 
sion, is a German. She has. however, Leen to 
America learned dentistry, and lately returned to 
this city and estiblished berselt successfully in 
her profession, which may account for where she 
caugitthe spirit. The provessor, who happened 
tu be the rector, Dubois Reymond, whose celeb- 
rity as naturalist is not coutined to his own land, 
and whose lectures on the results of modern sci- 
entific researches are very popular, was at first 
somewhat taken aback by the application, but, 
ater disclaiming any authority in the matter, said 
he had not the least objection thereto on his part, 
and would be glad to see the ladies there. Being 
asked it they need tear any adverse disposition 
trom the students, he replie 1, “Madame, you need 
not have the le rstapprenension; [believe you wil 
be treated with the utmpost courtesy; otherwise ail 
my previous teaching has been in vain.” his 
has proved true, the students politely vielding 
their seats to the ladies when occasion required, 
and their conduct towards them has beeao nuthing 
but geoldemaniy in every respect 
AMONG ENGLISH SCIENTISTS. 
| While America is practically organizing in the 


ij ical clinics, professional schools and professions tains scarcely a line that indicates the influence of 
_ to females, England is hotly discussing the ques- that divine afflitus without which metrical eompo- 
; tion. The savants have entered the lists, anc 
| are subjecting woman and her claims to crucible 
| analysis. She is dissected, mentally, morally, eTy- 
physically; generally with the view to prove that: poem entitled ‘Chester River,’’ which will con- 
she is fitted only to run the nursery and kite! en yoy a fair idea of the author’s style:— 
or adorn the parlor. The London Anthropological a , “We ae 
| R view, for October, contains no less than two pa- omely are thy Baten, ven th ee 
pers on the subject read before the Anthropolog- Tn their Seen y Paorice than to Baltimore, oe 
ical Society of the same city—one “On the Dis- Happy when the freshet from n rthern mountain 
| tinctions, Mental and Moral, occasioned by the waa. , FS ides teem 
| Difference of Sex.’’ by Mr. George Harris, Presi- And strews the bay with lumber like wrecks upon 
| dent of the Manchester Anthropological Society; 
the other. by McGregor Allen. M.D... F. AS. 
L., “On the Real Differences in the Minds of Men 
and Women.” They were both justly charged, 
in the discussion that followed, with “too much & Co., the New York pubiishers, and A. Wilhams 
‘animus towards the ladies, which was especially & (o., 
characteristic of the latter gentleman’s discourse, I 
while being decidedly in bad taste. But they mav 
well serve as offset to extravagant affirmations of 
jsome friends of the movement in America a lit- of te 
tle more zealous than prudent, and whom the Buchanan. 
learned doctor seemed to have particularly in his 
eye. They are, however, both well worth peru- 
sal; and especially can be recommended the able DAMesake, am 
Review, generally, which contains them. tured persons. 
MR. LANG'S CONCERT. Wis noblest and purest ever written, while the ballads 
| Our townsman, Mr. B. J? Lang, the pianist from 
Boston, gives the Berliners a specimen of his mu- — og 
‘sical skill this evening, at the Grand Hotel de The price of these volumes is but 3129 each. 


Rome. Se We West 
| 


sition becomes a thankless task, an unpaid drudg- 
We select at random one stanza from the 


Two volumes of the choice English edition of 
companionable books entitled “The Bavard Se- 
ries’ have reached us through Seribner, Welford 


of this city, and embrace Abd r//ah, or the 
our-Leavd Sunrock, by Edouard Laboulaye, 


translated by Mary L. Booth, and Badiid Stories 


Agfeetions, from the Seandinaran, by Robert 
Each is a delicate morsel of choice 
like its 
1 well-worth possessing by all cal- 


literature, certainly “without reproaci’ 


Laboulaye’s story is one of the 


are touching and sweet as anything ever penned. 


From Geneva we receive a pamphlet of sixteen 





= ASS sits pases containing a speech designed tor delivery, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, though not actually spoken, before the peace con- 
Bp tee. “gress at Lausanne by the abbé Charles Mikos- 
zeeoski. It is entitled La Retormae de L'Ey!ise 


comme une Source dela Paix du Monde. The spe- 


The Woman’s Journal continues to improve 
with each number. Mrs. Livermore has the real 
sarees PES cific retorms which M. Mikoszeeoski proposes are 
The Schoolmate, for February, keeps an excel- the following: The separation of church and 
| lent reputation in mind by its excellent matter.— state; the immediate possessivn by the great body 


| Boston, J. H. Allen. 
| 





‘ot believers of all goods belonging to the church; 
Every Stturday grows in artistic beauty with the election of priests by “the faithful’; the ab- 
A fise portrait of dication of the present pope; the election of one by 
cardinals chosen by the Catholics of all nations; 


each succeeding number. 
| Longfellow is one of the latest illustrations. 
| We have another favorable word this weck for the regulation of all religious affiirs which are 
the January nuuber of the Manufacturer and connected with civil society by a council composed 
Builder, of New York, which Western & Co. of the new pope and of representatives chosen by 
| issue in certainly very elegant style both as re- the believers of all the dioceses. It may be 
| gards text and illustrations. doubted whether the powers of the Catholic 
church will take these suggestions into cousider- 
ation; and if they do noc, who will? 


App/etons’ Journal, of current date, impels anoth- 


er lau tacory notice of this really usetul weekly. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have presented, 


| It treats its readers to a steel engraving, entitled Pe ‘ 
,asecond edition of The Life 


“Clearing a Jam among Logs,” with all its other im an elegant 16mo 
excellent matter. of Rufus Choate, by Samuel Gilman Brown, Pres 


ident of Hamilton (N. Y.) College—the same that, 
with his works, was published in 1862, but which 
tor some time has been out of print. President 
Brown was then Professor at Dartmouth, and he 
gave to his task the natural love that was associ- 


Messrs. H. A. Brown & Co. have two choice 
illuminated story-books for children, one entitled 
The Quen and Princesses of Dolly Land, and the 
other Mother's Last Words. 
don publishers, and are superior in their way. 


Both are from Lon- 


ated with so social a man and so briliiant a grad- 
This edition has some in- 


The Phrenoloyiral Journal for February, in its Sar tag ae 
2 uate of his a/ma-mater. 


crease of bulk from letters, reminiscences and 


new torm,is as handsome as the handsomest, 
while its contents are generally. ve readible. Aes : ? ‘ 

hile os atic 9 ; ” 8 : y ery. fendsule writings of its subject which have come to hand 
It it has any detect it is in inserting portraits and 


- ‘ : since the other was printed, and again presents 
biographies of very ordinary men—savoring of 


E ee an excellent likeness on steel at the maturity of 
| pecuniary consideration for so doing. his pawone:;; thu iiebatil talent, powirs ae Mee 
Hours at Home, tor Vebruary, is full of good Choate as an advocate will long be recognized in 
things, conspicuous among which are selections (hig communit., and traditions of his wit, repar- 
' from Froude’s history of England pertaining to tees and eloquence will be passed down to young- 
, Mary, Queen of Scots, and Queen Eliztbeth. op members of the bar for years tocome; bat after 
Georgiana M. Craik, Lacy Larcom, Prof. Wilder, aj) his will become to be regarded as almost a 


Dr. Gillette, and others, have articles. — New profitless life, with all his great qualities. In an 


2 ‘, . on “ > ~~ ; A 4 
| York, Caarles Scribaer & Co. lera ot intense activity and inquicy upon political 


| We are indebted to Willard P. Phillips, Esq., matters, he mide no mark, and found all his 
jchairman of the Salem Water-Commissioners, | panaceas for preserving the Union utterly worth- 
j for an Aerount of the Proceedings upon the Transfer less. Ue was the idol of his frien Is, but a failure 
lof the Suem Water. Works to the City Authorities in’ as politician and statesman. This volume, how - 
| November last. Mr. Phillips’s address on the oc- ever, as a biography, is very readable. 
casion is a most interesting ant historical and sta-  ¢¢ the “Sanday Library for Household Read- 
His services to his native iny,’’ an English venture of Macmillan & Co., no 
| city in this enterprise seems to have been labori- | oye of the volumes thus tar presented has the in- 


ous, disinterested aad hizgnly successful. 


| tistical pro luction. 


terest to the general reader that the. last issued 


With the settlement of the slavery agitation in) possesses. This is entitled Alfred the Great, and 


“Warrington.” 
QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES CONSIDERED 


{From the Springtield Republican } 


THE LATE RADICAL CLUB SESSION 

Willians Henry Channing, as | inter from his 
discourse at the Radiew! Club on Monday week, 
has returned to \merica and means to stav here. 
He give an account of his wanderings, which 
was indeed very interesting; [mean his spiritual 
wanderings. He told how, upon leaving the di- 
vinity school, he found himself a deist: how he 
preached asa candidate in) Brattle street, and [ 
believe somewhere else in) Boston, and how he 
tailed because he was not at one with the societies 
to whom he spoke; how he went to Europe and 
studied; how he became a minister to the peor in 
New York; went to Cincinnati and was settled 
regularly asa Unitarian; when Pa ker arose, how 
he believed with him, and sincerely had to. tell 
his people so and leave them: > ow he became an 
assocuitionist; then a mystic, abandoning Par- 
ker tor Behmen and Swedenborg; went te Eu. 
rope again; returned when the war broke our; 
abandoned non-resistance when he saw the sol- 
Wiers march throuszh Washington to the South, 
and wanted to go with them —ouce betore this he 
had abandoned the peace doctrine, when the shive- 
catchers invaded Boston;—how he went to Eu- 
rope agin, and now has returved, having found 
peace aud stability, as [ interred, but in what I 
did not tully understand, and Lo mistrust that he 
has not yet found it, and perhaps that he will not 
unless he seeks forit where Beownson and Hecker 
sought tor itjin the holy Catholic church. [used 
to hear Chanuing, about It), ina hall in Brom- 
field street, preach Fourierism. Earlier thon that, 
Ll remember him speaking on the anti slavery plat- 
form with Garrison, Phillips, Pillsbury and John 
A. Collins, disagreeing with them as to the wick- 
edness of the Union, if IT remember rightly, and 
always saying a good word tor the nation and tor 
unity, Which was rather his hobby. Then I re- 
member the anti- Texas movement, and the Chain- 
breiker newspaper, which he and Elizur Wright 
edited. Ehizaris a successful man of business, 
and the same hard headed and pertectly honest, 
non-mystical, old radical as ever; Channing re- 
mains a mystic, a religious man, a@ socialist, pene- 
trated with sentiment, brimtul and running over 
with love tor the haman race, and apparently not 
quite able, on this very account, to pour out Lis 
love to advantage. [lis speech was deeply inter- 
esting. On the topic, which may be considered 
the principal one at this clab, to wit: the divine 
character of Jesus, he was mystical as on all oth- 
ers; bat he said he was a Coristian, and could 
not, like Francis E. Abbot, give up the name; 
and the bearing of lis address was on what I may 
call the conservative side. You must know that 
at this club Jesus (as the son of God in any pecu- 
liar sense) is—L mean to speak respectfully—on 
the defensive. Nobody dcoftends the church; and 
long ago, as the London wits siid when the case 
was decided in favor of the Essayists and Review- 
ers, “Hell has been dismissed with costs’ in all 
the polite ecclesiastcal courts of this neighbor- 
‘hood. And as to the scriptures, nobody within the 


lsame circles pretends to believe in their verbal 


inspiration. Rev. Der. Bellows and Rev. Dr. 
Clarke are holding a sort of ecumenical council 
in Mr. Llale’s new monthly; and they are show- 
ing, the first, that the less you believe in the ver- 
bal inspiration of the Bible the more of a believer 
you are; and the second, that nirac'es are to be 
believed, bat they are not miraculous, and that 
supernaturalism ts the most natural thing in the 
world. They have both at last taken their stand 
on the character of Jesus, placed their back 
ayatnat the’ rock, spoken of the resurrection and 
jthe divine sonship as settled and detensible arti 
cles of faith, and mean to stand a long siege if nee- 
essary. Me. Channing, though he did not sav he 
had abandoned Mr. Parker's views, and indeed, 
as | thoagnt, seemed to rn heate that he still held 
to them, talked about the divine ettluence, and 
soon, in a way to bring him in sympathy with 
| Mr. Clarke. Wendell Phillips spoke briefly, and 
though he did not intimate that he believed Jesus 
was God, or the scriptures inspired except as all 
) good books are inspired, he rested his dvtense of 
Christ and Christianity on their results lle 
thought without them we should not have had our 
modern treedom and progress. ‘The fitty years of 
urope, which are better than a cycle of Cathay , 
he thought attributable to the tact that Europe 
has had Christianity and Cathay has hadit not. 
Mr. Higginson made the speech for the ultra-rad- 
ival side, and gave Mr. Phillips some ugly tacts 


this country, the question of free trade or tariff is by Thomas Hughes, the ever-beloved author of | as to the authors and promoters of the antrslavery 


‘will again largely be considered by the people. “Tom Brown's School Days,’ and the friend of 
It is one ‘of the great questions of the future, America first and last. [tis written ina free and 
Every young man should study it and consult the | flowing style, is full of pictorial incident, and has 
| best authorities. Possibly there is no abler expo- quite as much interest for the intelligent Ameri- 


‘nent of the “protective system” than Horace Gree- can as tor the people tor whom it’ was especially 


‘ley—certainly none who writes with more fresh-! written, for many of the institutions which Altred 
ness, force an] directness than he—and his Fssays established are to-day as mucha partof American 
on Political Economy, just published by Fields, Os- nationality as English. Indeed, it is because of 

good & Co, may be secured as an ample textbook the political events of the last few years, and 

for that side of the general discussion. It is a more particularly of those of France now passing 

/ handsome and handy volume, full of interesting under our eyes, that has prompted the gifted and 

"statistics, and with a complete analytical index. genial author to compile this biography; for, as 

| There isadaily paperin Philadelphia called the he well says, in substance, “how are nations to 

| Public Ledyer, otten heard ot; there is also. a gen- be saved from the tyranny of arbitrary will, is 
tlemah who publishes it, named George W. Childs, the problem before us, and one which is becom- 


‘not often heard of — indeed, a very reticent in- ing daily more threatening, demanding an answer 


dividual, and quite desirous of keeping his name at the peril of national life. In France, the an- 
‘out of the newspapers. By some extraordinary swer, m aturing now these seventeen years, has 
n induced to pat hiscognomen come in a shout from a whole people, thoroughly 


process, he has bee gts : 
‘Away with Imperialism!’ It is 


to a very excellent almanae, which he has chris- Toused at last, 
tened idles his journal, the Pul/ie Led yer Almanac undermining society, it is destroying mentality 
for 1870, a copy of which has been sent to each Brave, simple, honest life is becoming, if it has 
As we have vot already become, impossib e under its shadow. 
Away with this, at once, and tor ever, let what 
Altre! stands as the op- 


subscriber as well as to ourselves. 
, said, it is a capital almanac for Poilatelphians, but 
a still more capitil advertisement tor the Ledyer, Will come in its place!” 
and, were he not so modest, quite a card tor the posite of Casarism or imperialism, and the sim- 
enterprising though diffi lent publisher. pie, honest life of the great Saxon king, as here 


. pe : . depicted, will show how he represented the po; 
Old and New, for February, hasa varied table of depicted, I PO; 


It ig Ulace rather than the person or power. 


contents, too extended tor notice in detail. 
, the largest of all our magazines, and in plan the 
most comprehensive. If Mr. Hale succeeds in 
covering well all the ground he has laid out, he Unable to regard as excellent. 
| will undoubtedly do a “big thing.” It must be ticle which has the first place, on “The Let-alone 
acknowledged that he has set vigorously about Principle,” written by Simon Newcomb, is of in- 
his work. In this number two articles will be considerable value. The “‘let alone principle”’ 


likely to attract the attention of those who are in- migit be applied to the article itself without loss. 
Dr. Bellows, who The chief aim of the writer is to discredit a policy 
So tar we have no quarrel with him. 


The North American Review, for January, con- 
tains some excellent papers, and some that we are 
Especially the ar- 


terested in religious discussion. 


‘always writes with conspicuous ability, treats of of protection. A 
Without a fanatical devotion to ‘tree trade,” we 


“Inspiration”’ trom the poiut of view of liberal con 
sympathise with its advocate rather than with the 


servatism, and C. C. Everett, the new professor in 


the divinity school at Cambridye, gives a thought. Opposing party. 
* puilosophy consists of cheap commonplaces, that 


But Mr. Newcomp's political 


tul answer to the question, “What is Religion ‘ 

Among the poetical contributors we are glad tosee were Brummagen ware when new, and confess 
the name of “‘E. Foxton.” their quality now that the lacquer is worn off; 
while his argument against protection, though he 
makes some good points, is vitiated with transpar- 
ent sophistries to a degree that discredits even what 
Tne second paper, on 


The Rudica/, judging from the February num- 
ber, threatens to become popular. “The Family 
at Entenbruch,’’ a novel translated from the Ger- 
man by C. C. Shackford, is very bright and at- 
A vein of moral earnestne-s does nut 


Mr. Poiter’s clear, ; c 
j reading—a respectable article, however. Karl 


Blind follows with a desultory commentary upon 
” He 


impeaches a number of Mr. Fergusson’s notions, 


is sound in his reasoning. 
“Indian Migrations,” has evidently been prepared 


tractive. ules 
with much labor, and it is somewhat Jaborious 


render it the less entertaining. 
theughtful and able paper on “Christianity an 
its Detnitions’’ is written in the best possible 
tone, though very incisifFe. 
should not allow such a statement to pass un 
noticed. ‘‘Gates Ajar,”” by Fred May Holiand, 
“A Sermon of Death,” by Everett Finley, “Clris 


es Migs nts: owes yn the su! 
tianity and Free Religion,’’ by C. K. Whipple, stowed upon 
‘ either study or reflection. 


The tourth article is of different stuff. The 


‘ergusson's Tree and Serpent Worship. 
Our orthodox friends Fergusse's i f 
and does so justly enough, as we think, in sever] 
cases; butitdoes not appear that he himself has be- 
ject any notable amount of 


. : ” » Still, his paper is pass- 
together with the “Notes” and ‘‘Reviews,” com- pal f 


The able. 


plete the prose part of a superior number. : . en “4 38 : 
subject is “Railway Problems in 1564,"" the writ- 


poetry is supplied by Edwin Morton, Frances 
Fower Cobbe, and A. W. Be law. ‘My Star,” 
by the first ot these, is uncommonly melodious 
‘Rich in the Lord,”’ by Miss Cobbe, is rich in 
sentiment, but not equally so in music. 


Little more need be said 
Mr. Adams 


writes with admirable vigor and precision, has an 


er Charles F. Adams, Jr. 
to draw attention to this essay. 


uncommon mastery of detail, is a man of compact 


SOS _ (mind, and possesses that cool, observant eye and 
| Rhodes & Ralph, Washington, D. C., have is- 


5 that ethical common-sense, which, combined with 
sued, in a neatly-printed and handsomely-bound 


an aptitude for generalization, enables one to esti- 
ory) 7 ( G4 ‘ Site * " : 
volume of one hundred and fifty pazes, a similar Sidhe: aie tied iin's 
number ot Pr As, by G: ie A fred 7 acasend, whoa 


evidently cheris 1es a sincere admiration tor these 


mate public tendencies. 

that he 
most usurping private interest that now menaces 
American civilization. Mr. Adams is tolluwed by 
Goldwin Smith in a long and able article on ‘‘ The 
Mr. Smith al- 


interest in him has grappled with the 
children of his fancy. ‘Poets are born, not made,” 
and acres of rhyme may be written that shall not 
contain a line of genuine poetry. Such is the 
case in the volume before us, in which the most 


| commonplace thoughts are chained to unmusica! 


Ecclesiastical Crisis in England.” 
ways writes well upon English affairs. Gamaliel 
| Bradford concludes the list of contributors with a 
{rhymes. The author has evidently toed hard) qjccnesion of financial matters, taking ground 


‘suing a seditious pampiilet, aod M. Balitout, woman cause, holding conventivns, opening med- to produce the contents of this volume, which cone against the scheme of Secretary Boutweil. 


cause and the cause of Woman’s rights, which the 
latter did not perry very successfully. Lucy 
Stone spoke ot her Oberlinexperiences; told how 
Protessor Finney's metaphysical absurdities satis- 
fied her that Jesus was a man only, and it he 
was aman, then all men have the possibility of 
becoming as good as he. Mr. Clarke was called 
on, and spoke humorously of those who were so 
anxous to disown the Christan name, saying 
that he did not think they could escape in this 
way a Christian character, citing the case of those 
who in the last day would say, ‘Lord, when saw 
I thee a-hungered,” ete. And he give the ultras 
some other sharp shots. Mr. Weiss and Mr. 
Bartol and Mr. Chadwick and Mrs. Howe also 
spoke, but [ heard them imperfectly. 1 did) not 
feel specially interested in the conflict, except to 
notice that, as [said in the outset, Jesus seemed 
‘to be on the detensive in this meeting of Boston 
“Liberal Christians;” and that the assailants were 
inno wise disposed to yield even to such stalwart 
and eloquent men as) Channing, Phillips and 
} Clarke. Horticultural Hall) will probably see a 
renewal of this conflict during the next eight or 
ten weeks. 
REV. J. M. MANNING ON “LABOR SUFFRAGE.” 
During the day | heard part of an essay bv 
Rev. Mr. Manning of the Old South chureh. He 
hacemed to be on Labor-Suaflrage. This gentleman 
occuples rather a peculiar place in Boston theolo- 
hey. L donot know but he is pertectly orthodox 
‘in faith; but there is not a particle of partisan- 
stupor bitterness in him toward the men who, if 
he vs orthodox, he must regard as on the high 
road to perdition. He lectures against Emerson 
land Comte, but evidently likes to tamper with 
lradicalism. Heand Rev. Jesse S. Jones of Na- 
tick are, I beheve, the only orthodox clergymen 
who patronize the Radical Club. Mr. Manning 
evidently likes the radicals, and of course they 
like him. Mr. Blayden, the senior pastor of the 
| Oid South, does not appear at 14 Chestnut street 
erat} Eremont place, where | heard Mr. Man- 
ning speak. The Union elab, or the Somerset, I 
| suppose, would be more to his taste, but he vo 
/ doubt prays earnestly for the infidels, and for his 
| colleague, who ventures #0 near their pleasant 
parlors. Te essay on Labor-Suffrage was excel- 
liently written, and contained some admirable 
thoughts. But if ites author meant seriously to 
advocate a labor qualification for voting as a prac- 
ticable scheme, he has not well considered his sub- 
ject. Formy part ldo not readily assent to the 
joctrine that labor in itself considered is a virtue, 
any more than it is a pleasure, and | am sure it is 
not the latter. [tia of course a virtue in a man 
ito labor tor the support of his fanuly, and the 
| highest virtue to labor for the good of the human 
‘race; as itis a pleasure to work in the sphere @ 
man loves, labor “meeting delight half-way,” as 
in literature, art, excellence or superiority in any- 
thing; or tor station or wealth or fame. But 
{hammering for the sake of hammering; laying 
flown yas-pipes for the sake of doing something ; 
making slirts ata shilling apiece for the love of 
it—this | don't believe in. Labor in itself and 
lor itself seems to me a Very unlovely thing, and 
one to be gotrid of as soup as possible. As for 
hmaking ita qual fi ‘ation tor Voling, that is a pre- 
posterous idea. Qur toretathers toox a sort of & 
step toward it when they provided that no man 
should vote until be bad paid a tax, that 1s, done 
something tor the support of tue State or town. 
You cannot get any wearer than this, and this 
amounts to Very littie, tur in many cases the po- 


jatcal partes have to pay the bills for the shittess 


candidates for a place on the check-list Mr 
Manning, ot course, must see that even if labor 
aere a virtue in itselt, and evidence of fitness tor 
ashare in tue adimimistration of affairs, it would 
be totally impossible to find out who were thus 
qualified. We have a constitutional provision 
that no man shall vote who cannot read and write, 
andin the House we have an election contested 


Jon the wround what ten men voted who could not 
fread nor write; which shows that in the Clinton 
| fistrict (if the case is made out), the reading and 


ariting qualiication is a dead letter. I cannot 


limagine bow a labor qualification would be en- 


iorced. You might, indeed, provide that the ta- 
borers on the public works aod in the factories 
and shops shouid be spectaily provided tor and es- 
corted to the poils with ail the honors, and that 
the shirkers should look out tur themselves, but 
you could not exclude this latter class. Do not 
the illustrious James Fisk and the illustrious 
Vanderbilt work, after their fashion’ ‘Busy as 
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the devil,’’.is one of our oldest maxims. 
burying, this week, a renowned money-bags, who 
worked hard all his life, and whose only merit is 
that, before he died, he restored to the world a 
portion of the gains which modern civilization and 
Christianity allowed and justified him in taking 
from the wosid more than his just share of it. 
All the adventurers, the gamblers, the million- 
aires, who make up in pocket what they lack in 
heart and brains, would vote, even under Mr. 
Manning's system. It will never do. There is 
no way to apply the test, and the test, if applied, 
is good for nothing. Manhood and womanhood 
suffrage; the age of discretion, which is deter- 
mined by general consent at twenty-one years, 
and, if you please, a tax until the people choose 
to get rid of it—these are the only qualifications 
we ought to have. 

POLL AND INCOME TAXES—SALARIES OF JUDGES 

—LIQUOR LAW, ETC. 

In the Legislature, by-the-way, Mr. Woodbury 

has asked tor information as to poll taxes, indicat 
ing an intention to move in the direction of get- 
ting rid of this tax, or reducing it toa small sum, 
which is all that can be done by law. Tuis is un- 
derstood to be a Democratic measure, In a party 
sense, butitisn. ne the less a wise and jnst one. 
The State income tax ought also to be abolished. 
But there is but small probability that either tax 
will be aboli-hed or reduced. Why cannot the 
Knights of St. Crispin devote their organized at- 
tention to questions of taxation and State expea- 
diture, instead of trying so hard for the organiZa- 
tion of an order with British trades-union ideas, 
and one so liable tu be male use of for the pecu- 
niary support of agents and the political profit ot 
demagoyues? And, just think of it! here are 
Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Daniels and Jennie Collins 
remonstrating against allowing Boston to take 
jand tur a public park! Pray what harin cana pub 
lic park do the poor working women ot Boston ‘— 
Akin to the great question of taxation and expen- 
diture is the proposition introduced by Mr. Sweet- 
ser of Lowell, the other day, in an order of fur- 
tive phraseology, to consider the subject of the 
salaries of the judges of the Supreme and Supe- 
rior Courts. There is acall for equalizing sala- 
ries somewhat, and I gave an instance last week 
of an inequality which ought.to be cured. But 
the judges have enough now. I suppose we shall 
have the old story reiterated that these genltemen 
can earn more money elsewhere. ‘Tien let them 
go elsewhere. The State can never compete 
with private corporations in the amount of pay it 
gives—at least without making a justifiable polit- 
ical revolution. And we snall never have a revi 
val of the good old days of public spirit, when 
men were willing tu serve in executive, leyisla- 
tive and judicial positions, partly for the honor 
and the sake of serving the State and the people, 
as long as we insist that the pocket argument is 
the only one. ‘Then the idea that itis the highest 
function of a man in these times—the function 
to be rewarded even higher t! an that of Gover- 
nor—to sit ina court-room, and try liquor-sellers, 
or to revise the judgment of the lower court on 
some contemptible technicality which ought never 
to have been raised—is an idea which we ought 
to outgrow before long.—The salary bill for mem- 
bers of the Legislature was killed without a word 
or debate. 1 suppose its friends thought it would 
take care of itself. If it had been debated, I 
think it would have got a fair vote, though I have 
not been sanguine ot its passage. That it would 
be profitable for the State and for the members 
both, I have little doubt. However, the people 
will not care if the Legislature shows diligence 
and keeps at work.—The adjournment from Fri- 
day to Monday week was not a good omen; but 
for this the Senate is chiefly in tault, having ta- 
ken this step first. It will be in tue power of 
‘either branch, alone, to delay the Legislature by 
this sort of action at any time. By the adjourn- 
nent, of course, petitions are delayed one day; 
committee meetings are broken up or adjourned. 
In a word, a day in January is just as valuable 
as a day in April; and itis as important for one 
branch as the other to be in session every day.— 
The debate on the liquor question, if it indicated 
anything, seemed to show a disposition in a ma- 
jority of the House to frame a bill which shall at 
least try to represent the popular will on this sub 
ject, and it is of no use to frame one which deties 
this will openly and glaringly. Mr. Tarbox, 
speaking tur the repealers, and Mr. French, 
speaking for the extreme prohibitionists, worked 
together to get a vote on the proposition to repeal 
the act of last year; but the House was not with 
them. When the committee reports, there will 
be no difficulty in getting a square vote, as both 
these gentlemen desire. And then will come the 
difficult work of the session on this question. 
The commitiee ought to report before the mouth 
is out. 





The Admission of Virginia. 


REPLY OF 
HON. CHARLES SUMNER, OF MASS., 
—TO— 
HON. LYMAN TRUMBULL, OF ILLINOIS, 
in the United States Senate, on the Question of the Ad- 
mission of Virginia, Friday afternoon, Jan. 21, 1370. 


(Official report i 


Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois has 
ad arevel today. He runs into the region ot 


We are } 


whom all pending measures of reconstruction were 
referred. I had the honor of being a member of 
that committee. So was the Senator from Illi- 
nois. So was my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Howard]. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sher- 
man] was our chairman. In that committee this 
reconstruction bill was debated and matured, sen- 
tence by sentence, word for word; and then and 
there in that committee I moved that we should 
require the suffrage of all persons without distiuc- 
tion of color in the organization of new govern- 
ments and in all the constitutions to be made. 

In making tis proposition at that time I only 
followed the proposition [ had made in the Sen- 
ate more than two years before, which I had urged 
upon the people in an elaburate address at a polit- 
ical convention in Massachusetts; which I had 
again upheld in an elaborate effurt for two daysin 
this chamber, and which from tne beginning I had 
never lost from my mind or heart. It was natur- 
al that I should press it in committee; but I was 
overruled, the Senator opposing me with his ac- 
customed determination. I was voted down. 
[ne chairman observed my discontent aad said, 
“You can renew your motion in caucus.” I did 
so, stating that [ had been voted down in com- 
mittee, but that I appealed from the committee to 
the caucus. My colleague whv sits before me 
[| Mr. Wilson] cried out “Do 8»,” and then rising, 
| «aid in language which he will pardon me fur 
quoting, but which will do him honor always, 
“The report of the committee will leave a great 
question open to debate on every square mile of 
tne South. We must close thit question up.’’ 
Another Senator who is not now here—I can 
theretore name him—Mr. Gratz Brown, cried out 
most earnestly, “Push it toa vote; we will stand 
by you.’”’ I needed no such encouragement, tor 
my determination was fixed. There sat the Sen 
ator trom Iilinois, sullen in his accustumed oppo- 
sition. I pushed it to a vote, and it was carried 
by only two majority, Senators rising to be count- 
ed. My colleague, in his joy on the occasion, 
cried out, ‘‘This is the greatest vote that has been 
taken on this continent.”” He feit, I felt, we all 
felt, that the question of the suffrage was then and 
there secured. By that vote the committee was 
directed to make ita part of reconstruction. This 
was done, and the measure thus amended was re- 
ported by the Senator from Ouio as chairman of 
the committee. 

I am compelled to this statement by the assault 
of the Senator. I had no disposition to make it. 
[ do not claim anything for myself. I did noth- 
ing but my duty. Had I done less I should have 
been faithless; I should have been where the 





Senator from Illinois placed hiinself. 

‘The Senator, while denouncing my apostacy 
|on that occasion, exclaimed, ‘1s it possible suf- 
frage could be conf2rred without the Senator?” 
Oh! yes. Lam of littleconsequence. Long ago 
I arrived at the conclusion that in this world no 
one manis necessary. Sir, you and I may disap- 
pear from this scene, but others will promptly 


This count was my persisting that loyalists of 
Virginia had knocked at the door of the commit- 
tee-room and not found admission. What I said 
was founded on the statement of the Senator from 
Vermont {Mr. Edmunds], and, by-the-way, the 
Senator from Vermont, unless I am mistaken, is 
an eminent member of the Judiciary Committee. 
Here it is. But the Senator from Vermont 
speaks now :— 

“A gentleman, whose name I will furnish to my 
friend from [llinois privately, and whose name I thin 
he will respect when he knows who he is and what he 
is, stated to me this morning—and it was not the gen- 
tleman who sat by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
no person who has been in this chamber to my knowl- 
edge—that he and one or two others, representing what 
they considered to be the loyal element of Virginia, and 
desiring to lay before the committee not arguments, but 
facts touchiny a | the questions, went to the door of the 
committee-room on the morning of its session when it 
had this subject up and appealed to the messenger to be 
permitted to goin and be heard, and that the messen- 
ger went in and came out with the statement to them 
that they could not be heard. That is the evidence.” 

The answer of the Senator, that no such person 
came in while the committee was there, is explicit; 
the answer of other members of the committee 
to the same point is explicit; but the question is 
whether this statement by the Senator trum Ver- 
mont is not susceptible ofexplanation without any 
impeachment of the character of the gentleman 
whom he quoted, or of the prudence of the Sena- 
tor himself who introduced it. I think it can be, 
and I think the tone of the answer of the Senator 
from Illinois, which I find reported in the G/obe, 
will explain pretty well what the condition ot loy- 
lalists applying to the Judiciary Committee, of 
| which he is the chairman, was likely to be, so far 
'as he had influence over it. His answer goes to 
show the entire reasonableness of the statement. 
The Senator from IIlinvis says:— 

“I do not know what action the committee might 
have 7 ga ph to take if such an application had 
been made. It is very likely that the class of persons 
who have been sitting by the side of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, from time to time, spurring him on with 
suggestions, might not have been permitted to take up 
the time of the Judiciary Committee with that kind of 
suggestions.”’ 

Such was the manner in which this inquiry was 
encountered even on this floor by the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee. Bear me witness; I 
had made no allusion to the Senator. I had not 
thought of him in this connection except with 
that pain which one must always feel at witness- 
ing the determination of his opposition to those 
great measures by which human rights are vindi- 
cated. Nor had I any purpose of alluding to him. 
But suddenly, in the exigency of his nature, he 
rushed out of the way in order to give a fling at 
these loyalists from Virginia and at me; and the 

fling that he began that day has been going on 
ever since, and you see it whizzing in this cham- 
ber today. Sir, in the face of the evidence, in 
the tace of the great question now before you, is it 
not pitiful that this simple incident should be 
made to play such a part? Can any one suppose 
that any Senator could introduce any evidence 





take our places who will fulfill the duties which 
we have left unperformed. Had I failed to press 


come forward in my place. My colleague would 
not have allowed that great cause to go by default. 
Mr. Gratz Brown, who is no longer among us, 
would not have allowed it to go by default. Both, 
of course, must have encountered the Senator trom 
lilinois. Against them instead of me would his 
opposition have been turned. The measure 
would have been introduced and carried, but with 
the same opposition. 

The Senator read from the Globe the vote on 
the passage of the bill, and exulted because my 
name was not there. Sir, is there any Senator in 
this chamber whose name wiil be found oftener 
on the yeas and naysthan my own! Isthere any 
Senator in this chamber who is away from his 
seat Jess than lam? ‘There was a reason for my 
absence on that occasion. I left this chamber at 
midnight, fatigued, not well, knowing that the 
yreat cause Was assured notwithstanding the op- 
position of tie Senator trom Illinois, knowing 
that at last the right of the colored people to suf- 
trage was recognized. I had seen it placed in the 
bili reported from the committee. There it was 
on my motion, safe against the assaults of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. Why should I, fatigued, and 
not well, remain till moraing to swell the large 
and ascertained majority which it was destined to 
receive? I have no occasion to make up any such 
record. You know my fidelity to this cause. 
You know if Iam in the habit of avoiding the 
responsibilities of my position. I cannot disguise, 
algo, that there was anotier influence on my mind. 
Reconstruction, even with the suffrage, was de- 
ective. More was needed. ‘There should have 
been a system ot public schools, greater protec- 
uion to the freedmen, and more security against 
the rebels, all of which I sought in vain to obtain 
in committee, and I found all effort in‘the Senate 
torecluosed by our action in caucus. Pained by 
this failure, and feeling that there was nothing 
more tor me to do, after midnight I withdrew. 
On the return of the act to the Senate on the veto 
of the President I recorded my vote in its favor. 

Sir, this is what I have to say on the title of 
the Senator to criticise me. I now come to his 
precise allegations against me, and with your per- 
mission will take them up in their order, He 
complains, in the first place, that I criticised hit 
iast evening for declaring that the two bills were 
iike. Sur, he has stood up before the Senate to- 
jay and insisted that the two bills were alike; 


this measure some other good Senator would have | 


which at the time he did not suppose to be true? 
_ The Senator would not suppose that the Senator 
i from Vermont could do it. I know from his 
| speech to-day the evil he thinks of me, and, there- 
| fore, I do not venture to say that he would notat- 
tribute to me anything that is bad; but, sir, I ask 
is not this whole discussion, as introduced by him, 
too trivial for this Chanyber—much too trivial for 
j this occasion? If the loyalists did not knock at 
the door of the committee, / have, sir. I have 
knocked daily, constantly, from my seat here. 

Why, sir, at the beginning of this debate, did I 
not appeal to the Senaior, did I not appeal to this 
Senate perpetually from that day down to this 
hour, entreating a hearing for these loyalists ?@ 
Was not my appeal encountered with derision? I 
have read the words of the Senator. You 
know how he presumed to characterize it. You all 
know how the memorial that I presented was 
treated—precisely as in those other days which 
you and I, Mr. President, remember well the me- 
morials ot faithful anti-slavery men throughout the 
country were treated in this chamber by the rep- 
resentatives of slavery. The same scene has 
been repeated; the same tones of voice; the same 
scorn; the same reproach; and the right of peti- 
tion itself has been trifled with. 

How often have I asked tor this hearing, and 
only to encounter repruach! I have read letters 
testifying to the fearful condition of Virginia. 
The Senator answered by asneer. I will read 
another now, written from Hampton, Virginia, 
January 15, even though the Senator dves sneer :— 

“IT have been a resident of Virginia for twenty-one 
years, being a native of Massachusetts, where I lived 
the first thirty-five years of my lite. 1 was in the gov- 
erument employ four years at Fort Monroe and vicinity 
during the war, being compelled to leave my home in 
York county on account o1 my loyalty to the govern- 
ment, 1 have watched the people of Virginia for a good 
many years, and no one knows better the bitterness of 
the rebels than I do; and I assure you it is not sate for 
loyal people to live here now, and what will it be if the 
State comes in without any guarantees or conditions? 
Wuy, sir, I believe all the loyal people will have to 
leave the State, and the sooner the better for our own 
safety. 

“I do not know what members of your body mean 
when they talk of the loyalty of Virginia. There is no 
such element to be found, aud Governor Walker is po 
better than the rebels, and is ouly a toui for them until 
they can do better. Their cry is, ‘Get the State in, and 
then we will tix the Yankees and niggers.’ 

‘Aud now, iny dear sir, if the State is to come in 
| without the iron-clad vath, do not, fur the sake of the 
| loyal people, adinit it for six months, or until you give 
| Us time to sell out and settle up our businuss so that we 
| can leave the State. Tuere will be no use for us to try 
| to live here with these rebels when they get the reins, 
| for they are sure to drive us, aud the sooner we get away 
the better.’’ 
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tion of the character of this person? Do they 
not still stand as his own record of himself? Do 
they not show his duplicity? Do they not show 
how he is really opposed to this very Virginia 
constitution under which he was chosen Governor 
—how he treats one of our own constitutional 
amendments as an ‘‘infamy’’? 

And now it is said that the language which I 
adduced was from a speech never revised by 
him. Sir, did he not allow this speech to be cir- 
culated as a hand-bill throughout the State? Did 
he not, whenever he spoke afterward, speak sen- 
timents in harmony with this speech? I will not 
take up time to read the extract again. Enough 
if I say that since I have been sitting at my desk 
today I have had placed in my hands another 
speech from this typical man in the Shenandoah 
Valley, precisely in harmony with that speech 
from which I betore read. Here it is:— 

‘‘Expurgate the damnabie clauses and you will have 
harmony. He regretted that they had not the privilege 
of voting down the county-organization feature of the 
constitution; but nevertheless he thought it best to vote 
for the expurgated constitution, because if once in the 
Union we will be able to rid the instrument of that and 
other objectionable provisions in a manuer provided for 
by its framers.”’ 

All of a piece, all in harmony, with the original 
speech, all in harmony with the other speeches, 
showing but one spirit, one animus, one wicked 
purpose—to get the control of the State, that he 
might trample out the very constitution under 
which he was elected! Sir, is he not a traitor? 
He may not be a traitor to be summoned at the 
bar of justice, there to be adjudged for crime; 
but traitor he is to a great and glorious cause; 
traitor he is to the equal rights of all; traitor he 
is to the whole system of common-schools. I was 
right, sir, in the term I employed; the old farmer 
was right when he sent back to me his approba- 
tion. 

But the Senator, in order to make out his case, 
insists that the schools are not in the county or 
ganizations. ‘True, sir, there is a chapter in the 
Constitution on Education; but the machinery is 
supplied by the county organizations. In this 
chapter it is expressly provided that ‘each town- 
ship shall be divided into so many compactly lo- 
cated school-districts as may be deemed neces- 
sary”; and then again, ‘in each school district 
there shall be elected or appointed annually one 
school-trustee’’—all of which is denounced by this 
person; and thus is the school-system of Virginia 
banded over to the fate of all sclivol-systems in the 
land of slavery. 

Then, sir, the Senator from Illinois, in quest of 
personality, travelled over the ground with which 
he was already familiar, and again introduced the 
name of Mr. Porter, in order to pour out upon 
him that venom which he poured out so treely 
the other day. The supply is ample, as you wit- 
nessed on this occasion. ‘The Senator has stated 
one side of the case with regard to Mr. Porter. 1 
hold in my hand resolutions of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Virginia, unanimous- 
ly passed and ordered to be incorporated in the 
series already adopted, and with your permission 
I will read one of them:— 

“Resolved, That we learn from the public prints with 
regret that Senator Trumbull assailed yesterday the 
loyalty of the Hon. Charles H. Porter in ‘the Senate of 
the United States, by reading the charges and specitica- 
tions of disloyal language upon which he was tried by a 
military comumission in 1364. While this is neither the 
time nor place to vindicate him, we will simply state 
that the history of that trial is well known to the loyal 
people of Virginia; and having learned it, it did not 
cause them to withdraw their contidence from Mr. Por- 
ter, or prevent it from steadily increasing, in his spot- 
less honor, unwavering loyalty, and unparalleled disin- 
terestedness. Mr. Porter was unquestionably a victim 
of persecution, of false or greatly exaggerated state- 
ments as to what he really did give utterance to, Hy 
was then defending the cause of loyalty, as he is now, 
against the powers, forces, and wisrepreseutations of 
might. We feel assured if Mr. Trumbull had known, as 
his unscrupulous informants knew, that General Butler, 
after the trial, had publicly vindicated Mr. Porter from 
the charge of disloyalty, or the general circumstances 
of the case, he would not have attacked Mr. Porter in 
any place, and much less in the Senate, where he could 
not open his lips in defense. 

Sir, these are the words of the Republican State 
Central Committee of Virginia in the form of a 
resolution unanimously adopted. Another ovca- 
sion for the sneer of the Senator from Illinois! 

The next count in the Senator’s indictment was 
that I had called the late election in Virginia a 
fraud; and how did he encounter this truthful al- 
legation? He proceeded to show that General 
Canby designated only five counties in which 
there were cases of fraud. Is that an answer to 
my entirely different allegation? Does the Sen- 
ator misunderstand me, or is it an unintentional 
change of issue? My statement was entirely dif- 
ferent trom that which he attributes to me. I 
made no allegation of frauds in different counties, 
be they few or many. 

I said that the election in the whole State was 
carried by a conspiracy reaching trom one end ot 
the State to the other, of which the candidate for 
Governor was the head, to obtain the control ot 
the State, and in that way take the loyalists away 
from the protecting arms of Congress. ‘That was 
my allegation. Is that met by saying to me that 
I do not adduce evidence of fraud in districts, or 
that there were only five districts with regard to 
which we have such evidence? How do | know 
that if you should go into an inquiry you might 
not tind that very evidence with regard to all the 
districta? The Senator sets his tace against in 
quiry, as we allknow. ButI did not intend to 
vpen this question. My object was entirely dif- 
ferent; it wae to show that trom beginning to end 
the whole canvass was a gigantic fraud; that 


“exhibit’’ it, that Mr. Summer does not effective- 
ly and completely demolish. Those who yet 
think Mr. Sumner is not a ready debater will find 
in this speech a refutation of the idea. Those | 


who have esteemed him for hia constancy to prin- 
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From the four winds came in; and each one sat, 

Tho’ served with choice from air, land, 
and sea, 

Oft in mid-banquet measuring with his 

His neighbor's make and might.’’ 


eyes | 


|rarely changed his views or relinquished a pur- 
stream | pose. 
| sition as a 


He was as remorseless and cruel in dispo- 
Camanche Indian, and joyously and 
without a shudder would have turned the South- 


lern people over to massacre, and their homes to 
The Prince tarries in the city, I understand, | ¢¢solation. 


He was serene, not from philosophy, 


ciple will have their regard strengthened by this | only till the end of the week; when we shall have but from temperament and torpor. He belonged 
utterance. And those who fancy there are great- | 49 Opportunity to witness the “Passing of Arthur.” @minently to the animals known as cold-bloods. 


er men than he in the Senate will ask for an im- 
promptu speech that shall exceed this in compact- | 
ness, eloquence or power. Of course, no one of | 
our readers will fail to give it entire perusal. 

So far as the personal controversy goes, we 
deem Mr. Sumner wholly justified in his persist- 
ency by the facts he presents. To accept the 
criticism of the Springfleld Republican, ‘‘the Iili- | 
nois Senator knew very well, before Mr. Sumner 
explained his failure to vote for the fifteenth 
amendment, that our Senator only hesitated to | 
support it because he thought it would not be so 
efficacious to protect the freedmen as a ‘political 
rights bili’ would. It may answer for a young 
Senator like Stewart, who hasn't much of a record | 
anyway, to find fault with Mr. Sumner’s absence 
when the amendment was voted upon in the Sen. 
ate, but it is ‘effrontery’ in an old obstructionist 
like Trumbull to tax our Senator with want of | 
consistency on the negro question. There is | 
scarcely one of the questions growing out of re- 
construction, from the gradual emancipation and 
colonization schemes of 1861-62 to the last Geor- 
gia bill, on which Mr. Trumbull has not voted 
wrong at first, while our Senator has steadily | 
voted one way. If any American politician has — 
a right to glory in his record on the slavery ques- 
tion, and all that has grown out of it, Mr. Sumner | 
is that man.’’ And that is the estimation in | 
which, when men’s passions cool, Mr. Suinner 
will be held by the country at large. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

wih it | 

Tur Firteenta AMENDMENT.—Twenty-seven 

States are now on the record for the fifteenth 

amendment. One more only is wanted, and Ne- 

braska, Virginia, or Texas, will turnish that. 
This is the amendment—the ultina thule of na- 

tional political justice to the male sex :— 


Arr. XV., Sec. 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied: or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

At last the Constitution is to guarantee what the 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed! 


THE Exrenses OF GoVERNMENT.—The full text | 
of Mr. Dawes’s speech puts an entirely different 
construction upon what he said about the frank- 
ing privilege from that conveyed by the tele- 
graphic abstract. He expressly states that he is 
in favor of abolishing the privilege, but doubted | 
that $5,000,000 a year would be saved by that | 
Means,as estimated by Mr. Creswell; and only 
alluded to the matter at all to head off any at- | 
tempt that might be possible to cover up other ex- 
travagant expenditures under the pretense of sav- | 
ing 35,000,000 by the abolition of the franking | 
privilege.—On Wednesday, Gen. Butler replied | 
to Mr. Dawes, regretting that he had furnished | 
capital against the administration, intimating that 
he was in error in his figures, and alluding to his 
supposed conservative tendencies. Mr. Dawes 
replied with a quiet dignity, just a bit enlivened 
by several sharp hits at the General’s busy at- | 
tention to everything going on, and madea good | 
impression on the House. The next day he 
answered the charges of errors in his figures and | 
opposing the administration in a speech of great 


thoroughness and convincing frankness. 


| 

Tue ApDMISSION OF VirGINIA.—Mr. Sumner 
made the concluding speech, in reply to Mr. | 
Trumbull, as given this week. The bill was 
very much strengthened in conditions by the 
amendments offered. That by Mr. Drake of | 
Missouri, that the State should never deprive 
those entitled under the new constitution of the 
ballot or of office, was adopted 80 to 24; that of 
Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts the same in regard 
to school rights by 31 to 28; that of Mr. Morton 
of Indiana that the observation of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments was a condition prece- 
dent to representation, by 39 to 20. The test 
vote was then taken on the bill as it came from 
the House, without the extra conditions imposed 


| the blacksmith) to preach to them. 


; Senator Sumner and other Congressmen who act- 


| to stand aside for Senator Sumner. 
; We trust to present the remaining six together. 


| privilege. 
their free exchanges to aid the great reform. 


| Company’s stuffs for dresses.”’ 
| that the stock of fabrics other than Cocheco will 


| secured our state-rooms on the Suez-canal ret urn- 


| duced by President Harris of Bowdoin Co le e, 


| they threatened to do the other day. After dr p- 


' the venerable chairman is really one of the bist 
men, personally, in the world, and none exceeds 


exemplary mother’s sake! Many a lady in this 
country might say, without affectation, 
*‘Let me kiss him for his mother.’”’ 
ONE THING AND ANOTHER. 
Rev. J. Seila Martin has resigned the pastor. 
ship of the lich street church, and retired from 


| the ministry, to devote his whole attention to his defenseless people. 


new colored man’s journal, the Vew Fra, the 
first two numbers of which have been issued. 
Jim Fisk’s testimony and the summoning of 


| Mr. Corbin betore the Congressional committee 


of inquiry into the gold panic of September, have 

occasioned some curious remarks about town. 
Lewis Abraham, Esq , of Cincinnati, delivered 

a lecture at the Jewish Synagogue in this city, 


| Sunday evening, on the subject of the persecu- 
| tions of the Israelites in all ages, and detailed the 


sufferings and banishment of the Jews in Russia 
I had the pleasure of hearing him througtout, 


| and was de «ply interested in his discourse, and 
| derived from it much information. 
; Esq., presided, and introduced the speaker, pre- 


Simon Wolf, 


facing the introduction with a statement relative 
tu a recent application to President Grant to in- 
tercede in behalf of the Hebrew brethren in Rus- | 
sia. | 
The 111th anniversary of the birth of Robert | 
Burns was celebrated by a supper last evening at 
the Masonic Temple in this city. Mayor Bowen | 
was among the guests. LEVERETT. | 
BRIEF NOTES. | 
Beautiful to behold—the solicitude of tie Post | 
for “becoming allusion” to anybody or anything ! 











Hepworth’s people at the South-end want Rob- 
ert Laird Collier (not the cheery Robert, whilom 
He is a bright 
and clever fellow. 

Louis Hayden and other prominent colored citi- 
zens of Boston have sent a letter of thanks to 


ed with him on the Virginia question. 

The “Apostles of Heresy” are slow in reaching | 
Boston; but three came this week, and they had 
Next week 


The House ot Representatives by an over- 
whelming vote sustains Secretary Creswell’s 
recommendation fur the abolition of the franking 
The newspapers will gladly give up 


Miss Jennie Collins writes to the Revolution that 
“the working-women of Massachusetts will wear 
fig-leaves before they will patronize the Cocheco 
[t is to be hoped 


not be exhausted until the present cold suap is | 
over.— Congregationalist. 

Our friend Dunlap, of the Erie Railroad agency 
in this city, sends us tickets for a trip round the 
world, starting by his line. We shall go by none 
other when we get our valise packed and he has 


boat. 


It has been a week of conventions—Labor Re- 
form, Anti-Slavery, Woman-Suffrage, &° , with | 
addresses from the heterodox and orthui x in | 
theology, on quakerism, freedmen, &c., &c.,—to 
all of which we can this week make only this jyass- 
ing allusion. 

Mr. Weiss’s discourse on Sunday aftern >on 
last was greatly liked by a large and appreci: ive 
audience. Rev. Mr. Frothingham speaks to-1:or- 
row, and will have something superior for 
thoughtful minds. The opposition course, in‘ ro- 


in an addresy on Christianity in contrast to 1 it- 
uralism, promises also some good food for mental 
discussion. 


The High School Committee did not go as far as 


ping Dr. Lothrop in two ballotings, and clioosing 
other gentlemen in turn as chairmen, who of 
course declined, they considerately returned to t!.e 
Dr. and elected him. We are glad of this, for 


him in devotion and love for our public school 
system. 

“Grace Greenwood,’’ in the Z'ribune, speaks of 
Mr. Trumbull’s attack upon Mr. Sumner as a 
terrible outpouring of personal animosity, and 


| Good-bye to him, and good luck to him, for his N° impulses ever stirred the feeble and sluggish 


currents of his moral or mental nature. To call 
him a brute would bea libel upon the dog. Of 
humanity he was destitute. He was servile; he 
was cowardly. The manner of his death shows 
the finger of retribution. He hungered for blood; 
for a position that would enable him to bedevil a 
A President as mean and 
malignaotas himself appointed him United States 
Supreme Court Judge. This power caused the 
fiend to burst into wild, demoniac laughs. But 
that God, who would not permit the builders to 
occupy the impious tower on the plains of Shinar, 
smote the unctuous scoundrel so that he died. 
Nearly all the conspirators against the life of Mrs 
Surratt have been blotted trom the world they 
disgraced. Conover wae sent tu the penitentiary, 
and Andrew Jolinson was consiyned to private 
life. Hole sull lives eull prays tor death. 
Stanton has gone, and Holt will suvn tollow, for 
not more certainly is he burned who puts his 
hand in the flames than is he punished who com. 
mits a moral wrong. The wicked man’s vices 
will find him out. It is not an agreeable duty to 
inscribe the true Character of an infamous public 
man on his tomb; but it is an imperative duty. 
Speak nothing but the truth of the dead Stan 
ton, the infamous, is drinking molten iron, trad. 
ing in pyrotechnics, and broiling in a heated fur- 
nave, and the people rejoice.” 


but 


Business Notes. 

Phe Carbon Photographs, at Childs's, will te foung 
Very attractive. They admirably reproduce some of the 
grandest works of the masters. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker have thls we-k 
an attractive word for patrons of custom-work. Thei: 
offers are certainly suggestive of public spirit and an 
excellent taste in dressing for gentlemen. 

. The tenth wonder of the world, “The Cardi Giant 
is on exhibition in town, “What is it? is the question 
“A great work,’ all answer, who have seen it. All curi 
ous readers should look in at 113 Washington stroet 

What Messrs. J. F. Paul & Co. cannot do in the way 
of wood-working cannot be done anywhere on this cou- 
tinent. Their facilities are most perfect, and their stock 
of every description of woods illimitable. Their count- 
ing-room shows a most exquisite arrangement of beauti- 
ful woods, and is worthy of inspection by all interested 
in artistic etfects. 

On the Ist of February the old house of Francis skin 
ner & Co. will dissolve, and a new firm be formed under 
the style of Jordan, Bardwell & Co. Mr. Jordan is pow 
of the house of Jordan, Marsh & Co., and is a good 
product of the opportunities of Boston united to a will. 
ing and industrious disposition. 
many years since, fresh from Maine, he was in the service 
of a small North-end dry-goods dealer, and now he Is at 
the head confessedly of the leading jobbing-goods housy 
inhis lineinthiseity. Mr. Jordan has ever been marked 
by great public spirit, a believer in the comfort aud en 
joyment of the people, and has always endeavored iu 
his business career to minister to their prosperity ay well 
ashisown. Mr. Bardwell is a Springtield man, being 
introduced to Boston by Mr. William Dwignt, who took 
agreat interestin him. He has gradually risen in the 
house of Francis Skinner & Co. to the leading posttion 
He is a methodical and wuterprising man, like Mr. Jor- 
dan, and will be of greater value than ever to the city by 
the connection. We understand the old tirm of Jordan, 
Marsh & Co. will continue under the direction of Mr 
Charles Marsh, a clear-headed and experienced ner. 
chant. of great business ability, also, who will unite ths 
jobbing department with the retail In the Washingtou 
street building. Continued good fortune to each and 
all! 


It seems not a great 


Dramatic Notes. 
SELWYN’'S 

The success which has attended the production of 
“Little Em'‘ly” has fully vindicated the anticipations we 
expressed in regard to it, after witnessing its representa- 
tion in New York. It fs a suecess creditable allke to 
the author, the theater and the public. In New York it 
was fairly placed upon the stage, but badly acted. Here 
it is mounted as no other domestic drama has ever besu 
mounted in this country, and its acting for the most part 
is all that could be desired. The audiences in attendan:e 
since it has held the stage have been of the best charac- 
ter, and have been limited in magnitude only by the ca- 
pacity of the house. The applause is spontaneous and 
constant, and is indicative not alone of mere approval, 
but of earnest and enthusiastic admiration. The scen- 
ery —especially the Canterbury Cathedral—forms a thems 
for every tongue; and the play itself touches every heart 
and revives the pleasantest recollections of one of the 
most delightful works of modern fiction. The long ruu 
of “Little Em'ly”’ is assured beyond peradventure, aud 
those who desire to be among its early spectators should 
be active in securing their seats. It is one of the few 
stage exhibitions that will bear to be seen many times, 

MUSEUM. 

“ Arrah-na-Pogue”’ continues successful and popular, 


and we hear no whisper of its immediate withdrawa! 


BOSTON THEATER 
Mrs. Emma Waller, an actress of signal ability in « 


certain range of parts, will follow the English Opera in 
a single week’s engagoment, during which she will im- 
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hat the House bill and the Senate bill were the | 
same. How does he show this?’ By asking the | 


b . . 
rage yg as the bird flles in the air, as the 
Secretary to read one clause of the House bill, 


eh swims in the sea. Sir, I have no taste for 
soy such thing, nor shall the Senator by any- 


personate ‘Meg Merrilies,"’ a character in which she 
is said to approach very nearly the stupendous offort of 
Miss Charlotte Cushman, who, as all know, has made it 


Walker by a fraudulent conspiracy imposed him- 
self upon the State; that by appeals to the rebels 
he obtained their votes and thus installed himselt 


in pieture and 
of the home elr 


by the Senate, or with them, and resulted as fol- 
lows :— 


thinks there were few Republicans in the cham- 
ber, at least of the old anti-slavery sort, who were 


There were witnesses here anxious to testify 
before the committee on these matters, but the 











thing that Le has said draw me aside from the 
strictest discussion of the issues he has made 
He may use bard terms; he may indulge all 
those sentiments which | regret to see fill his 
heart; but he shall not turn me aside. 

Aum I not right, sir, in asking by what title the 
Senator presumes to speak as you have heard 
him? Who bas invested him with this protes- 
sorial authority? Who has constituted him my 
critic? He has had pleasure in the function, but 
I am much mistaken it when time has brougi t 
some little opportunity of reflection he dves not 
find in his speech to-day much to regret. 

I have asked by what ttle he is my critic. 
What is his history in this chamber to give him 
thatautbority? Where does he tind his prece 
dence? Are you iguvrant of his Senatorial biog 
raphy? Do you not koow that from beginning 
to end, from the first day that the proposition to 
conter suffrage on the colored race was introduced 
into this chamber down to its acceptance by the 
people, he has been its persistent enemy? How 
can [forget that when 1 tovk upon myself the 
responsibility, in conjunction with valued friends 
pear me, of defeating one of his proscriptive 
mieasures, we were dvomed to encounter most 
woreleating activity. 1 pleaded then tor the col- 
ored race,and | was met by the scorn and re- 
proach ot the Senator. Nobody who was here 
then can forgetit. ‘That was as long ago as the 
winter of 1865. History proceeded, and at each 
s'ace we met the opposition of the Senator. On 
that very reconstruction act to which he has re- 
ferred, oh, sir, how did [teel pained by that op- 
position! I shail come to it ina moment. But 
why indulge in details? Every time the ques- 
tion was presented we had his opposition. It is 
ead that it was so. It is sad tor him now. It 
waegad then for the colored race, and for that just 
reconstruction whose corner-stone is Justice to the 
colored race. 

Nor was it enough that we encountered his op- 
position in this chamber. Elsewhere he seized 
his pen to write an argument where he took the 
ground, which hereatter every jurist must read 
with regret and pity, that color could be, under 
the Constitution of the United States, the “quali- 
fication’ of a voter. The color of the skin, he 
says. Why not, then, the color of the hair! Why 
not the color of the eyes? Sir, the pretension Is 
impossible. And yet elaborately, gravely, he 
made it. You will tind itin his article. But on 


this occasion, as always, at every stage the Sen- | 


ator was true to himself. Early or late itis the 
same. At this very session, when called to re- 
consider the case of Georgia, were we not obliged 
to encounter his persistent opposition! Was he 
not willing then to see that State handed over to 
the Kuklux Kian‘ The Senator made himselt 
on this floor the representative of this fiendish 
organization. Through him the Kukiux Wan, 
with its bloody orgies, seemed about to prevail. 
Happily, Georgia was saved against his efurts 
Nor, sir, have you forgotten that when a just 
and generous House of Representatives dragged 
to this bar the greatest enemy of reconstruction, 
the President of the United States, the Senator 
from i:iinois threw over that criminal the protec- 
tion ef his vote. The question was presented, 
Shall Andrew Johnson be expelled from office !— 
that reconstruction might have free course; that 
the freedmen might be protected; that the Kuklux 
Klan might be trampled out. The Senator trom 
Juinois found an argument of technicality —what 
lawyer cannot find such an argument!—in favor 
of the criminal. Sir, you know his vote. That 
vote turned the scale, and continued the criminal 
in power. : 
But the Senator dwelt especially on the first act 
of reconstruction kaown as ‘The act to provide 
for the most efficient goyernment of the rebel 
States,” and charges that J Jid not vote for it. 
This assault today compels me w make a state- 
meot now which | never supposed | sould be 
edied to make. I make it now with hesiaton, 
but rather to show his course than myown. Su, 
l am the author of the provision in that act cua- 
ferring suffrage; and when | brought it forward 
the Senator from Illinvis was one of my oppo 
pents; then, as now. Senators who were here at 
thet time remember well that this whole subject 
was practically taken for the time from the )uris- 
diction of the Senate into a caucus of the Repub- 
lican party, where a committee was created to 


ind then one clause of the Senate bill, omitting | 
the preiimble of the House bill and the proviso | 
vf the Senate bill, and then crying out, ‘‘See, | 
tLey are alike.” Was this candid? That was 
ihe question I asked last night. And I now re- 
peat the question. Were not the two bills essen- 
ually diferent? Were they not unlike? I can- 
aot tell one thing from another if those two bills 
were not unlike. %In one siugle provision they 
were alike, but in all the rest unlike. May I give 
you an ulustration? You will tind in the Testa- 
ment the phrase, ‘There is one God.” You will 
tind the same phrase in the Koran. The Senator 
rom Lilinvis would insist, according to his per- 
suasive logic, that the Koran and the Testament 
arealike. All betore the phrase and all atter that 
phrase in the two books are unlike; and so it was 
io the two bills—unlike in terms, and now, again, 
allow me to say, unlike in the position of the two 
vuls betore the Senate. One had already, after 
wuany days’ debate, reached a certain stage with 
in important amendment attached; the other had 
just come trom the House, and, as you well know, 
under parliamentary law, was to receive three 
readings on three different days. That is a clean 
parliameatary difference between the two bills. 
How unlike again! The circumstances surround- 
ing the two were as unlike as their text. The 
Senator cannot make them alike in text except 
by a process of suppression; in one case it is the 
suppression of the preamble, and in the other the 
suppression of the proviso, But what are pream- 
ble or proviso to him? Ue cannot make them 
alike in their position on the calendar. 

But, sir, on the very testimony that he cited 
the Senator is condemned. 
honorable Senators, one the Senator from New 
York 
trom Wisconsia | Mr. Carpenter], to sustain him. 
I submit that neither of, then: sustained him, but 
both most satistactorily furnished evidence against 
him. The Senator from New York said:— 

“The best way to arrive at it was to offer it as a sub- 
stitute,”’ 

Of course it was. No doubt about it. And 
then the Senator from New York turns to the 
Senator from Wisconsin :— 

“And now I venture to ask the honorable Senator 
from Wisconsin |Mk. CARPENTER) whether his under- 
standing was or was not like mine, as he sat near me on 
the occasion and we conferred with each other about it?" 

To this the Senator replies :— 

“Mr. Carpenrgen.—J will say that my understand- 
ing was precisely that stated by the Senator from New 
York, and without that understanding I should have 
voted against an adjournment that night.’’ 

Very naturally. Then spoke another :— 

“Mr. Stewarr.—That was my understanding also.” 

On thts I proceeded to remark :— 

“Mr. SuMNER.—Now J understand the Senator from 
New York to say that the House bill was to be moved 
as asubstitute. That isa diferent matter.” 

And then the Senator from New York closed 
| this matter:— 





direction.” 

All were thinking of moving the House bill as 
a substitute. Nobody thought of moving it oth- 
erwise. 


tute, 


ing less than to leap over the requirements of 
three legislative days on the House bill, he must 
/ allow me to say he asked us to do what nobody 
| atthe time the agreement was entered into could 
| have imagined, that the Senators he summons to 
|his assistance did not imagine. Why, sir, with 





'some experience in this chamber, and listening | 
| with great closeness on that occasion, I must! 
say the idea never entered into my head. And, | 


‘now, af.er the argument of the Senator, it seems 
ae impossible as ever. I can grasp in a humble 


| way Uys infinitudes of astronomical space, and of. 


| the starry spheres, but I cannot grasp this idea 
'which brings togetigr two tiings so essentially 
;and entirely apart. There is g distance among 
bills as among the heavenly bodies. This is what 
| I have to say on the first count of the indictmeat. 
| ‘The second count, like unto the first, was pre- 
sented with something like temper, was it not, sir! 


He appealed to two | 


| Mr. Conkling] and the other the Senator | 


} “Mx. CoNKLING.—I say I supposed it would take that | 


Had the Senator from Illinois in his assiduity | 
on that occasion moved the House bill as a substi- | 
it would have been in the nature of an | peop 
amendment perfectly in order, and coming, I pre-| 
sume, within the understanding on that occasion; | 
but when he proposed another motion, being noth- | 


Senator tron iilinvis had tor them nothing but a 
scoff. 

; _ flere is another letter from Richmond, dated 
| January 20:— 

“They are seeking admission to the Union, not from 
any love for the Union, but to get rid of the hated super- 
vision of Congress, aud they are aiso living under the 
restraining influences of a military government and the 

fear of Gen. Canby before their eyes. ‘The threat to drive 
| away every ‘carpet-bagger’ and every ‘scalawag’ from 
| Virginia as soon as they get the power, is no idle or un- 
| meauing one. If these taings are experienced now un- 
| der the influences to which 1 have reterie 1, what will be 
| our condition when these rebel gentlen@1 are invested 
j with uurestricted power, and in poss: 83.on of all the 
| Judges, all the magistrates and sheritfs, aid the control 
jut juries? Need d add that witout aul the protection 
| in the power of Congress to support us the loyal people 
| of Virginia must leave the State? Congress is, 1 foresee, 
| about to commit a very sad mistake.’’ 

Qt course the Senator answers with _a_sneer. 
Weil, sir, here is another communication, trom an 
otiiver. Senators may ask his name; but when 
tuey have heard his communication to the end 
they will see why 1 decline to give it:— 

‘As the Legislature now stands it will be next to im- 
possible tor tuem [the colored or Union people] to get 
Justice from the hauds of their appointees. Only let us 
redect for a moment. Look at tue judges of the county 
courts before Wuom all minor offenses will have to be ad- 
judicated. Who will these men be? Look at the clerks of 
both houses aud the oincers elected so tar, and we can at 
once determine. Can these people expect an impaitial 
trial from such men who will have poyver to decide all 
law points and to see that the jury is properly selected? 
Will not this Legislature put the whole machinery of 
the new constitution jnto operation?” 

Then, after proceeding in this vein, the letter 
concludes :— 

‘Do not give my name to any one, as it might injure 
/ Me as au othcer to be meddling with polities; but my 
heart feels and bleeds for poor Virginie : 
| Whatan opportunity forasneer! Let the heart 
‘feel and bleed for poor Virginia! What cares the 
| Senator from Illinois! 
| Sir, this is what I have to say on the second 
count of the indictment, being that with regard to 
knocking at the door. And now, shall I ask you, 
| sir, are not these people knocking at the dvor now ? 
| Have they not been knocking at the door ever 
| since the Senator from Illinois made his precipi- 
‘tate, fatal report—knocking at the door of the com- 
_mittee-room, knocking at the door of this cham- 
ber, knocking at the door of Congress, knocking 
at the great door of the great heart of the Ameri- 
can people? But the Senator from Illinois an- 
' gwers with a sneer! 

In his next count the Senator proceeds to a 
| vindication of Governor Walker. I had supposed 
| that this character had been disposed of. He was 

brought forward here by the Senator from Neva- 

da as a very pillar of the State. I showed him 
to be no such thing, but a caterpillar of the State. 

; Was he not! Is he not! On the speeches which 
i I read can there be any other conclusion? When 
' one of his speeches was introduced by the Sena- 
| tor from Vermont, was it not natural fora Senator 
who was not entirely willing to see human rights 

sacrificed and public schools trampled out to cry 
; out“ Traitor?’’ Is he not traitor—g traitor to that 

cause which Congress now professes to have at 
heart; a traitor to the equal rights of all before 
ithe law; a traitor to the great cause of public 
education? Traitor, sir, I now call him; traitor 

I hold him up to the judgment of the American 
le. 

Noram Ialone. Here ia a letter that has come 
| to me this morning from a farmer :-— 

“Taman old farmer, nigher seventy than sixty years 
of age.” 

I will omit what follows, and proceed to the 
point :— 

“The immediate cause of my writing to you now is to 
thank you for calling Walser, the Governor of Virginia, 
in the Senate, atraitor. Man originally gave names to 
the fowls of the air, the beasts of the field, and the fishes 
of the sea, but none were more appropriate than the 
one ap: gaye to this cunning. covert arch-enemy of the 
black man and of reconstruction in Virginia.” 

_ Sir, Ladopt the words of the old farmer between 
sixty and seventy years of age; the case could 
not be better described: “cunning, covert arch- 
enemy of the black man and of reconstruction 
jin Virginia.’’” Did I not read enough the other 
day to show the fact?’ Do you wish me to go 
|over the case again? Shall I, in reply to the 

of the Senator, repeat those extracts which 
adduced on the former occasion! Has he in 


y respect impaired their value as an exposi- 





1 
i 


in power with the understanding that when once 
installed he should administer the State in their 
interest. 

Tnen, sir, farewell the equal rights of all! fare- 
weil an equal judiciary, which is the palladium ot 
just government! farewell trial by jury! tare- 
well sutfrage for all! farewell that system of pub- 
lic schouls which is essential to the welfare ot the 
community !—all sacrificed to this conspiracy. 
Such, sir, is my allegation, and it was in making 
this allegation [ challenged reply; I challenge it 
now. When I first made it I looked about the 
Senate; I looked at thuse who are must strenu- 
vus for this sacrifice, and none answered. None 
can answer. ‘The evideuce is betore the Senate 
in the speeches of the Guvernor and in the elec- 
tion. 
Sir, shall I follow the Senator in other things? 
[ hesitate. I began by saying I would not follow 
nim in his personalities. I began by saying that 
{ would meet the counts of his indictment, one 
by one, precisely on the tacts. Have I not dune 
sO, turning neither to the right nor to the lett? 1 
nave no taste for controversy; much rather would 
L give the little of strength that now remains 
tor me to the direct advocacy of those great prin- 
ciples'to which my lite in humble measure kas 
been dedicated, not forgetting any of my other 
duties as a Senator. If I have in any respect 
tailed I regret it. Let me say in all simplicity I 
have done much less than I wish 1 had. I have 
tailed often, oh! how otien, when I wish I had 
prevailed. No one can regret it more than I. 
But I have been constant and earnest always. 
Such, God willing, such I mean to be to the end. 

And now, sir, as I stand before the Senate, 
trying by a last effort to prevent tie sacrifice of 
Unionists, white and black, in Virginia, | feel 
that I am discharging only a simple duty. To do 
less would be wretched failure. I must perse- 
vere. ‘This cause I have at heart; this people I 
long to save; this great State ot Virginia I long 
to secure as a true and loyal State in the national 
Union. Show that suck is her character and no 
welcome shall surpass mine. 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, JAN. 29, 1870. 
Virginia---Senator Sumner. 

The constancy and determination of Senator 
Sumner, last week, prevailed, and Virginia was 
received with other and necessary conditions than 
those reported by the judiciary committee of the 
Senate, or approved by the House. The fight 
was a brave, but a sad one, on his part. It may 
be a hard, but it is no less a true, statement that 
nothing like it in personal vindictiveness towards 
our Senator has been known since the Southern 
leaders went out of the Senate before the rebellion 
got upon its legs. As one reads the official re- 


and dominated the Senate. And even the corre- 
spundents—of such papers as the Advertiser and 
New York 7imes, among the rest—have sneered 
at and belittled Mr. Sumner most shamefully, 
while the Tribune has been entirely carried away 
by disappointment and passion. Yet Mr. Sum- 
ner has simply stood up for additional guarantees 
for protection to the white and black loyalists, 
warned by the examples of Tennessee and Geor- 


Yeus—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, | 
Brownlow, Buckingham, Chandler, Cragin, | 
Drake, Edmunds, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Har- 
ris, Howard, Howe, Kellogg, McDonald, Morrill 
of Vermont, Morton, Osborn, Patterson, Pome- 
roy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Spencer, 
Sumner, Thayer, Wilson and Yates—31. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, | 
Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Fenton, Ferry, 
Fowler, Hamilton, Morrill of Maine, Norton, 
Nye, Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, 
Steward, Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, Warner, Willey and Williams—28. 


The amendments being thus adopted, the bill 
was passed by a strict party vote, 47 to 10. The 
House on Monday acquiesced in the Senate 
amendments, the President signed the bill on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday several of the 
Representatives of the State whose record was 
unquestioned were admitted to seats, while o:hers 
were held for consideration. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuinGtTon, Jan. 26th, 1870. 
“THE COMING OF ARTHUR.” 

The great event of the past few days, at the 
natiunal capital, has been the arrival of Queen 
Victoria’s seventh child and third son, Arthur 
William Patrick Albrecht. He reached the city 
a little befure night-fall on Saturday, a respecta- 
ble-sized and respectably-be‘iaved crowd gree:ing, 
with eager-eyed curiosity, his arrival at the de- 
pot. On Sunday he attended Divine service at 
the Church of the Epiphany in G street—the | 
same church, by-the-bye, that Jeff. Davis used to 
attend in his loyal days, before the war. On 
Monday noon, he called on the President; on 
which occasion I stood among the group on the 
steps of the front entrance ot the Executive Man- 
sion, and had a near view of His Royal Highness, 
as he stepped from a barouche, in company with 
Mr. Thornton, the British Minister, and Coi. El- | 
phinstone, the Prince’s ‘“equerry,” I believe 
(whatever that may mean). ‘The Prince is a tall, 
well-proportioned, good-natured looking, bashful 
youth, past nineteen, with sprightly countenance, 
and light hair of a yellowish tinge, and wore light 
gray pants, greenish-brown overcoat, and glossy 
stove-pipe tile, of the latest pattern. He is less 
formal and stiff in movement and manner than his 
brother Albert, whom I saw ten years ago, and 
looks as if more communicative and artless. Mr. 
Thornton, whom I think it likely you have seen, 
is a spare-built man, with gray hair, scrupulously 
neat and plain in his dress, and looks like a well- 
to-do retired dry-goods seller. 

The Prince has visited both Houses of Con- 





ports of the debate, it would seem that the old | 
days of abuse, of calumny, of entire forgetful. | 
ness of party and personal courtesy, had returned | 





gia! His fault has that extent—no more. 

To show how utterly unjust have been the almost | 
universal aspersions of Mr. Sumner for his course, | 
we reproduce his closing speech of Friday after- 
noon last—one of the ablest, most touching, and | 
conclusive he ever made. There is not @ point} 
raised by Mr. Trumbull, and held up to the coun- | 





try with such boastful assertion of his purpose to 


| cable to them :— 


gress, occupying a seat in the dipiomatic gallery, 


Italian opera of ‘‘William Tell,” at the National 
Theater. He is to be further dined, I under- 
stand; but of suc an occasion, I of course can 
know nothing, except from hearsay ; and, soberly 
speaking, setting aside the old, sour-grape story, 
I shouldn’t want to, ifI could. I should feel as 
awkward as did Burns, when he 
“Dinner’d wi’ a lord.” 

Common sinners, outside, can only conjecture | 
and surmise how the foreign ambassadors, (‘abi- 
net ministers, and distinguistied Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, who sat at the festive board with the 
scion of royalty, looked and talked, or silently 
employed their minds. But as they are doubt- 
less actuated by the feeling of curiosity common | 
to our Eve-inoherited nature, a passage in Tenny | 
son’s ‘“‘Idyls of the King” may perhaps be appii- | 


“Then Arthur made vast banquets, and strange 
knights 


| great Senator of Massachusetts in the spring of 


| da, get into, it Mr. Sumner makes the least step 
| toward questioning their political orthodoxy. 


| there is an old anti-slavery guard in all these 


‘them. These sensitive Senators know this, and 


| had foundation in facts. 
| Senator finds his reelection contested, he is pretty 


' Even your Mr. James Dixon did this, if Iam not 
didn’t muster quite impudence enough to ask it 


| a soft place in his heart toward at least one of the 


ashes at the South, with a vehemence that may 


colleagues who take different views. 


auti-rebellion principles should hesitate before 
admitting Virginia and other disloyal States into 
the Union again, is not surprising when suc! atro- 
cious sentiments as the following, concerning Ed- 


in the Southern States. 
Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche :-— 


villain has shuffled off this mortal coil. 
has kicked the bucket. 
ing in pandemonium yesterday. Since that event- 
ful day when Adam and Eve manutactured clothes | , 
out of fig-leaves, there has been many large gath- 
erings in hell and on earth, but the cavalca:e that 
—he has attended one of Mrs. Grant’s afternoon- , turned out in the infernal regions to greet Edwin 
receptions,—spent part of an evening at Geiieral | M. Stanton, who died yesterday, was, in all prob- 
Sherman’s,—has been dined (and wined, ofcourse) | ability, the largest that ever paid tribute to a 
by Minister Thornton, and by one or two other | congenial spirit. Stevens had been awarded the | 
notables, I believe,—and to-night he attends the premium for being the biggest sinner in ail pur- | 
| gatory, and he is no doubt now jealous of Stanton, * 
| who he knows will put in for the m 
| good prospect of winning it. 

timentality which would throw the mantle of ob- | 
| livion over the misdeeds of dead rascals cannot | 

be observed in chronicling the death of E. M.) goy CLAFLIN’S SECOND INAUGUKATION, AND 

Stanton. 
| Stanton’s enjoyment. 
was forgotten in his enormities. 
| several years in tormenting all over whom he 
| had power; but when he offended heaven and 
_ earth by hanging an innocent woman like a dog, 
God visited him with his righteous anger, and 
| since the consummation of this atrocious deed | 
bane gale physical system commenced decaying | 
earth, destitute of all belief in the Christian relig- | 
ion, he died, and a little man steeped in sin went |* 
In nature he was revengeful and | shines. A happy m 


to the devil. 
malignant, and so stubborn in opinion that he ‘childrep in her own 


not reminded by it of that other attack on the 


1856. If, she says, there are looks which are 
daggers, there are words which are bludgeons. 
“Such words descended heavy and fast on the 
head whose blood once stained the old Senate 
floor—on the head grown gray in the service ot 
our country and of humanity. Surely, Mr. Trum- 
bull could not have been conscious of the full 
bitterness and force of his language—of tlie fury 
and ferocity of his manner.” 


“Templeton” writes to the Hartford Courant :— 

Mr. Sumner appears to have been more than 
usually in hot water during the Virginia admis- 
sion debate. I asked an old anti-slavery friend, 
this week, to explain to me why Senators are so 
sensitive to criticism at his hands, for no one wh» 
has read Congressional debates can have fuiled to 
see what a state of excitement Senators from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Illinois, and even Neva- 


My 


friend accounted for it in this way. [2 said 
States who reverence Mr. Sumner for his talents 
and his services above all others. They test men, 


to a great extent, by Mr. Sumner’s opinion of 
because they know it dread and are disturbed by 
Mr. Sumner’s censure. It looks as if th.s view 
Atall events, when a 
sure to come to Mr. Sumner for endorsement. 


misinformed, seven years ago—and he yot en- 
dorsement, too, more’s the pity. He probably 


again last year. Mr. Sumner is above anything 
like malice or malignity toward men, and t:1s had 


worst apostates from Republicanism of a later era 
—I mean Doolittle, of Wisconsin. He rages 
against rebellion, even as it now smoulders in its 


make him a trifle intolerant toward some of his 


That Senators with strong antislavery and 


win M. Stanton, should be printed and app'suded 
We quote from the 


‘‘A bad man has gone to his long account. A 
A despot 
There was great rejoic- 


her own. 
ly follow Mrs. Waller for a limited number of nights, 


her autobiography in the disguise of a novel. 
of it has been used already—hasn't it?—by Chevallier, lu 
his “Thirty-nine Men and One Woman.” 


mation of a stock company as its proprietary 
ant, the poet and wealthy newspaper proprietor and edi- ~ 
tor, is a asmber of the new organization 
control remains as heretofore 


soon to be published in Boston 
the author of ‘Gates Ajar’’; she calls this one “Hedged 
In,”’ and it deals with the difficul: and delicate questiv& 
of the saving of fallen women who are desirous of re 
turning to a pure life, and for whom the rrejudices cf 
the community leave very few chances. 
the story is laid in New England, and the book will be 


lishers, Fields, Osgood & Cv. 


Mr. Lester Wallack, of New York, will short- 


and will, in turn, be succeeded by Mr. Fechter on the 
2st of February. 
engagement with Messrs. Jarrett and Palwer 
ereditable to both him and Edwin Booth that betweeu 
these two great professional rivals a very warin persou- 
al attachment exists. 


This actor will then have closed his 
It ts 


OTHER PLACES 
No change to be noted. 
Literary Notes. 


Chief-Justice Breese, of the Supreme Court of Iiituois, 


has in hand a history of that State from {ts earliest date, 
including the Jesuit exploratious and discoveries. 


The Norwegian novelist, Bjérnstjerne Bjornson, in- 


tend: to come to thiscountry pext summer to travel, and 
to give public readings from his poems and storles. 


Mr. W.F. Poole, formerly librariau of the Boston 


Athenzum, and an accomplished scholar and bibliogra- 
pher, has become chief executive of the Public Library 
of Cincinnati. 


[tis reported that the ex-Queen of Spain ipawriting 
The title 


Mr. John J. Piatt, late of the editorial staff of the Clu- 


cinnati Commercial, and brother of the racy correspou- 
dent, Donu Piatt, has been appointed Librarian of the 
House of Representatives. 
great literary ability. 


Mr. Piatt is a yentleman ol 


Putnam's Magazine has been strengthened by the fur- 
Mr. Bry- 


The editorial 


The Messrs. Black, Edinburgh publishers, purpose c+! 


ebrating the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth vf 
Walter Scott (1371) by issuing # ‘‘centenary edition 
the Waverley Novels, containing nutes by Scott whicl 
have never before been printed. 


ul 


Berthold Auerbach, the German novelist, has been [u- 


vited by a number of Germans in America to visit the 
United States, for the purpose of giving, like Mr. Dick- 
ens, a series of readings from his own work. 
to be able to accept the invitation 


He hupes 


The Tribune recently asserted that Mr. Webster dl- 


rected Mr. Everett “to expunge from the new edition of 
his speeches all the best things he had ever said against 
slavery.” 
itly deny ing the assertion, and further showing that be 
alleged expunged matter {3 in Mr. Everett's edition vf 
Webster's speeches. 


Mr. George Ticknor Curtis answered, expuc 


Three novels, which will attract much attention, are 
One is by Miss Phelps, 


The scene of 


little larger than ‘‘Gates Ajar,”’ with the same pub- 
toberts Brothers will 











That mawkish een- 


The most exquisite tortures served | 
The tyranny of T.berius 
He revelled for | 


breaking up; and without a single tie on) 


publish the other two, one of them being by Jean [age 
|low—a@ domestic story in verse, or a poetical nove! 12 
miniature 
connection with quite a number of shorter poems new 4 
the public. 


It will be published tirst in this country !4 


The same publishers will issue in February 
novel by Arthur Helps, called “Casimir Maremma, 


edal, with a | more popular in character than his ‘‘Realmab ° 


Gossip Notes. 


(What is written from Boston | 
WHAT CAME OF IT 
CONTRASTS 


From the North End Mission House to a seat ia Mrs. 


The contrast ls 


other herself, the prattle of litte 
elegant home never shuts out the 


i, 


“ 


| Claflin’s balcony at the second inauguration of her hus a atl 
| band as Governor of Massachusetts! 
apparently very sharp, but the two occasions keep step 
with each otber in my mind, for Mrs. Claflin is not only 
the wife of our Governor, but the president of this same 
North End‘ Mission Society. An honored wife herself, 
her sympathies turn with peculiar tenderness towards 
hose upon whom the sunlight of virtuous love never 
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cry of those other little children who are doubly deso- 
late, since they 

Are orphans of the earthly love, and heavenly. 
You will always find Mrs. Claflin’s name in connection 


identified with such as relate to the elevation of woman 
and the sanctity of family ties. 
AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


with all forms of Christian philanthropy, and especially | 


The inauguration services were very interesting, a3 | 


viewei from the ladies’ balcony, a gallery of nicely- | 
dressed ladies, with a sprinkling of black-coated, light- 


gloved gentlemen, among whom were Rey. Dr. Kirk, the 
Davenports, who are Mrs. Claflin’s brothers, Arthur and | 


Addy Claflin, the latter a little fellow in Highland cos- | 
tume, occupying a front seat, and Mr. Kirkham, a styl- 

ish New-Yorker, a brother-in-law of Mrs. Claflin. Many 

of the ladies were strangers to me, and were, I presume, | 
friends of the Lieutenant-Governor, from the western | 
part of the State. We were chaperoned by Mr. Claflin’s , 
daughter, Mrs. Ellis, from Brooklyn, a young and charin- | 
ing woman, who occupied a central seat in the gallery, 
and who wore heavy black silk and an ermine cloak. 


"We were tooclosely seated to pay much attention to any | 
| Way to touch the heart with closer and warmer sympa- 


but our nearest neighbors, so I can only mention the 
prettiest girl I saw, Miss Page, from Washington, a 
guest of Mrs. Claflin. Among the distinguished people 
below I noticed Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and ex-Govern- 
ors Banks and Clifford. 

EVERYBODY WILLING. 

I am happy to state that the usual harmony of legisla- 
tlye bodies on such occasions prevailed. Every “Bar- 
kis’ of them all was ‘‘willin’.’”’. The House was willing 
to come to order. Robinson, alias ‘‘Warrington,’’ was | 
willing to read the journal at that fearful rate of speed 
only attainable by clerks in representative halls. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms was willing to make himself very use- 
ful. The Senate was willing to receive a committee 
from the House to say it had come to order, and further, 


was willing to accept an Invitation from the House to) 


unite with {t in the inauguratiOa ceremonies, and the 


Representatives were all willing to rise upon the en- | 


trance of the august Senators. The Speaker of the 
House, Mr. Jewell, of whose facé, tigure and beautiful 
voice we are all very proud, was willing to resign the 
chair to Mr. Coolidge, the young and handsome Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The Chief-Justice and members of 


the Supreme Court were all kindly willing to come in. | 


The convention was willing to pay Mr. Claflin the deli- 


cate attention of notifying him of his election, and final- | 


ly Mr. Claflin was willing to receive the committee and 
was pleased to say he would “wait upon the convention 
forthwith’’; a very pretty little speech, we thought, and 
we Were especially delighted with the * iorthwith,’’ 
which constituted the peroration. 
THE GOVERNOR AND LIECUTBNANT-GOVERNOR. 

Then the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor and aides en- 
tered, and the solemn oaths were promptly taken. You 
know the Governor’s face, so I will say that he never 
looked better than to-day. I never see Mr. Claflin with- 
out thinking how exactly Hawthorne’s felicitous de- 
scription of the early Governors of Massachusetts ap- 
plies tohim. ‘They had fortitude and self-reliance, and 
in time of difficulty or peril stood up for the welfare of 
the State like a line of cliffs against a tempestuous tide.”’ 
That is just Mr. Claflin, and for this reason I like to 
have him in otlice. We want men who are cliffs, who 
can stand when the tide breaks ever them, able to bear 
the roar and shock of the waves, and, rarer yet, able to 
resist the subtle and dangerous undertow. 
Governor Tucker is a tine-looking young man, and as for 
his record, he lost a leg in the late war. That will an- 
awer for Massachusetts. 

THE GOVERNOR'S ALDES, WITH A MORAL FIRST. 
Ihave a weakness for shoulder-straps, though in my 


heart of hearts [ put private soldiers above the men who | 


wear the stars; still, for dramatic effect, and as historic 
reminders, I like the stars, bars and eagles. I do not 
care how few legs and arms aman has if his shoulders 
are only broad enough to bear straps earned in the late 
war. 
spiritual world took place in 1757, when all spirits in the 
futermediate state were judged and consigned to their 
final abode in heaven or hell, The last general judgment 
in my world of spirits took place in 1351—loyalists to the 
right, rebels to the left—and so I class the men of the 
uation to-day. Youcan therefore imagine the satisfac- 
tion with which I] watched Governor Claftlin's epauletted 
aides, each of whoin had seen active service during the 
rebellion. ‘There they sat, as placid as if they were not 
living histories of that fearful contest. It was Mr. Claf- 
lin’s purpose, upon coming into office, to honor in every 
possible way our tried and true heroes, and in selecting 
his alds he sought those whose records as soldiers had 
been known and read of all men, Gen. Underwood, 
wounded at Lookout Mountain; Col. Bates, of the 12th 
Massachusetts Regiment, who first attracted Mr. Clat- 


Un’s attention by his persistent and almost ceaseless drill | 


of the men of his command; Gen. Edmunds, of the 
82d Massachusetts, who endurel the horrors of Libby 
prison, and Gen. Hallowell, of the colored regiment, 
the 64th, which will live in song and story. 

THE INAUGURAL. 

The inaugural address was a masterly production. 
The portions relating to the Indians, edueatiou, public 
charities, and our obligations to suldiers, were particu- 
larly $e, and you will be able to judge of its magnetism 
when I tell you that, though Mr. Claflin occupied just 
one hour in delivering it, there was no indication of im- 
patience or fatigue among the audience. 

AT THE GOVERNOR'S CITY HOME. 

After a brief congratulatory call upon the Governor in 
the Council Chamber, we adjourned to his house, No. $ 
Walnut street, where we met, in entering the spacious 
hall, Prusideat Grant, John Bright and Charles Sumner, 
in picture and bust, good representatives of the polities 
of the home circle. On the opposite side is Mr. Clatlin’s 
political demonstration, dating back before the war and 
the abolition of slavery—a bronze statuette of Africa 
holding up her manacled hands; and now bound around 
the wrist, and brightening the pathetic glow of the fig- 
Ore, are streamers of red, white and blue. The national 
colors covering the chains tell the whole story. Mrs. 
Clatiiu, elegantly dressed, received us with her usual 
bland hospitality, and as usual her parlors were tlower- 
wreathed, and fragrant as if'a breath from the tropics 
had swept through them. Mr. Claflin joined us soon, 
aud we partook of a collation both solid aud dainty, for 
which our high-principled entertainment at the State 
House had given us excellent appetites. 


“SOME OF THE BOSTON POLICE.”’ 

We quoted last week, as part of the gossip from Bos- 
ton, the statement that sume of the policemen were the 
tormenters aud abusers of unfortunate women, and that 
others were insulted aud badgered by loose aud vicious 
girls. Col. Kurtz, Chief of Police, writes us:—"The sto- 
ry seems to me to be false as h—, and it ought to be 
proved or denied by all that publish it." So much for 
the chief; now let the correspondent speak. She says, 
ina private uote to us:—"If Mr. Kurtz will disguise 
himself and follow his men, especially at the West-end, 
he will obtain enough knowledge, ia one evening, to 
keep his thoughts and moral intentions occupied for 
some time to come.”’ 

Music Notes. 
PAREPA-ROSA ENGLISH OPERA. 

On Friday evening last, Balfe’s “Puritan's Daughter’ 
Was given—the first (ime for many years inthis city. It 
will not probably ever become a popular opera here lt 
tea mingling of trite historic incident and cheap, un- 
meaning comedy; aud the music joined to it is monoto- 
nous, with scarcely a really spontaneous treatment to 
set forth the scenes with interest. An occasional happy 
air in Balfe’s inevitable ballad mould, and one or two 
concerted pieces that started hopefully and vigorously 
enough but came to a Weak climax, were all that arrest- 
ed the ear or betrayed the unvarying current of the mu- 
sical score. The instrumentation, written with skill, 
yet lacks breadth and rich or deep color. Madame Rosa, 
as ‘Mary Wolf,” sung with tine purity and consummate 
execution; Mr. Campbell, as the ~ Puritan,’ forcibly 
preseuted in presence and song the stern and inexorable 
Cromweliian traits; Mr. Castle, in a careless but faithful 
abandon, the dissolute © Rochester’; Mr. Laurence 
maintained in song and action the chivalrous nature of 

Clifford’; Mr. Hall a creditable illustration of the 
monarch "Charles the Second’ in his peril and adven- 
ture; the others, chorus fucluded, combined to an earn- 
est and spirited filling out of the work 

Saturday afernoon, * Der Frieschutz" was repeated 
to acrowded auditory, with the same peculiarities of the 
first performance, as mentioned last week 

In the evening —after the intense portraitures of 
love, and the dramatic music of the wierd scene of the 

Wolf's glen at the “Der Frieschutz’’ matinee—all the 


Principal performers appeared anew in Flotow’s “Mar. | 


tha.” Though this charming opera has been given so 
often that its melodies and harmonies and orchestration 
are as familiar as our household songs, we believe it was 
never more acceptably presented a: our opera-house than 
now. Nor are we of those who fancy the increasing pop- 
ularitylof this opera the mark of a superficial taste. It 
is along step, perhaps, from the old German school to 
the new, almost a spasmodic one from the © Fidelio” 
of Beethoven to the Taunhauser’ of Wagner: but while 
there has been much learned discussion going onin “the 
progressive school’’ as to what music is, or ought to be 
and some of its curious theories have been ultimated 
both iu oratorio and opera, some light and graceful muse 
prompted Flotow, who, in a happy hour, relieved the 
discussion in a measure with the piquancy and beauty 
ofa happy nit, and delighted Europe and America with 
his ““Martha’’ Its attractive strains filled to overflow- 
ing the theater on this occasion; and, in passing, may 
we be pardoned for saying, that we commiserated our 
inconsiderate neighbors, who forgot that two grand op- 
eras in one day are not two Warren farces, to be dis- 


posed of as easily as the evening paper, and felt called 
Upon to testify their virtuous impatience at a little de 
And our regret was carried even further when the 
curtain rose upon the Richmond Fair, set upon the 
stage on a scale and ina style to win murmurs of ap- 


lay. 


Lieutenant- | 


Swedenborg says the last general jucgment in the | 


Lionel and Plunket had trotted in from the farm with 
their brave team, all was good humor. And well it may 
have been; for the singing was excellent, barring the 
natural hoarseness of the overworke:! company; and the 
acting was excellent, too, in spite of what has been said 
of the shortcomings of Mme. Parepa in this regard. If 
Mr. Castle is not a Mario, or eve. a Brignoli, he has 
| good points of his own, and is always pleasing. Lionel’s 
song, “I was a helpless infant,”’ and the other arias for 
the tenor, came very acceptably from him, and he bore 
well his part in all the concerted pieces. In the first act 
the eighth and ninth scenes were charming, the quar- 
tets delicious, and the final chorus ‘‘stunning,"’ a3 said 
a sophomore near-by. Delightful, too was the spinning 
scene, in the next act, and the making of acquaintance 
between Lionel, Plunket, Martha and Nancy, in which 
the acting had almost the French perfection of light 
comedy. Perhaps the nearest to a disappointment came 
with tle famous air, ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer.’”’ Ev- 
erybody waits for this culminating aria, and although 


| perhaps no more faultless execution of it can be recalled 


than Mme. Parepa’s, it is probably true that more than 
one prima-donna is remembered who has sung itina 


thy. We have taken the liberty in these columns to pro- 


| test earnestly against the indiscriminate and importu- 


nate demands of our opera-goers fur a repetition of all 


| the best parts of the entertainment, for which the ticket 


only entitles them to one representation. And on the 
present occasion, when the chief performers were all 
hoarse from their exertions of the few hours previous, 
this want of consideration was almost painful. Ameri- 
cans have long been justly celebrated for many things— 
such as fast eating, strong drink, spitting, over-dressing, 
oratory, making money, crowding horse-cars, and first- 
class railway accidents; and to the list we may perhaps 
now add, eucoring at the opera. With various other 
repetitions which the sovereign people called for, not 
only ‘‘Martha”’ and ‘‘Nancy”’ had perforce to return from 
the wing and re-light their candles, to sing again the 
sweet “Good-night,”” but when at the end of the third 
act the curtain fell upon one of the most trying as well 
' as most magnificent choruses of modern dramatic music, 
| tough it was lifted again to offer the tableau to the 
! 


! 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| clamorous spectators, it had to be raised anew, and the 
hoarse singers were obliged to repeat, amid the dust it 
fanned, one of the opera’s hardest passages. Verbum sap. 
‘Moderation is the silken chain on which are hung the 
pearls of all the virtues.””. To those who heard this op- 
| era, and to those who did not, no pen can do it justice. 
| So we will simply take the freedom to advise the gentle 
' reader, who would be pleased with amusement in this 
kind, to see “Martha” (well performed) at the first op- 
portunity 

The last week of the opera was befittingly commenced 
with the “Marriage of Figaro,’’ by Mozart. With the 
exception of Mr. Castle, nearly the entire company was 
enlisted in the representation, ‘‘Susanna,’’ Mme. Rosa; 
“Countess,’’ Miss Hersee; “Cherubino,’’ Mrs. Seguin; 
“Madalina,’’ Miss Stockton; ‘‘Barberina,’’ Miss Isaac- 
son; ‘“Figaro,’’ Mr. Campbell; ‘‘Count Almaviva,”” Mr. 
Laurence; ‘Doctor Bartolo,’’ Mr. Hall; ‘“‘Basilio,’’ Mr. 
Nordblom; ‘‘Antonio,”’ Mr. Seguin. Parepa won one of 
| the best successes, both in music and acting. She im- 
| parted to the ro/e great vivacity and individuality. Miss 
| H-rsee was also excellent. Mrs. Seguin was equally ex- 
cellent. In her page’s costume she presented the jaunti- 
' est of appearances, while her voice was superb. Miss 
| Stockton did better than ever before. Mr. Laurence 
| aud Mr. Campbell were very creditable, though the lat- 
| tes might have been more humorous and added to the 
efiectiveness of the performance. The others were all 
praiseworthy, and the performance most enjoyable. 

‘Martha’ was repeated Tuesday night, and the perfor- 
mince was fully equal to that of Saturday night. All 
th» singers were in fine yoice, and encores were nu- 
merous. 

Wednesday night, the “Marriage of Figaro’’ took the 
largest house of the season—not a seat to spare, and the 
| receipts being fully 33000, 

‘fhursday night, the opera of the “Black Domino,”’ by 
Auber, was given to a large audience. It abounds in 
milody of the most grateful character. The Domino 
(‘* Angela’’) was admirably represented by Miss Herzee. 
Some half-dozen airs fall to her part, and these were well 








given. “ Brigitta,” by Mrs. Seguin, of course was well 
doa, Miss Stockton did better than usual as ‘‘Jacin- 
tha.’ ** Don Julian,” by Mr. Laurence, was excellent. 


| Mv. Castle was the ‘Horace.’ The chorus lagged, and 


| the orchestra was occasionally uneven. We doubt if the 
| Black Domino” will ever become very popular in Eng- 
}Hst; itis French all through, and should be sung and 
| ae ed in that language. It does to fill in, and relieve 
menibers of the troupe. 
PERABO'S MATINEE. 

‘the second matinee of the second series, given by Mr. 
Pecubo, was very good. Lhe programme, with the ex- 
ception of the last selection, consisted wholly of new 
music. The opening piece was a sonata In E-flat major, 
by Ernst Friedrich Richter, rendered with brilliancy 
an | expression, such as Mr. Perabo can give. The two 
ba‘lads by Carl Lowe (arranged by Ernst Perabo), ‘ Die 
Alby schiedenen" and * Der Todtentauz,”’ were very inter- 
esting, both on account of their peculiar beauty and fine 
arrangement. The latter was more particularly pleas- 
inj because of its peculiar, wild style. ‘Drei Clavier- 
stucce,”’ Nu. 2(E-flat major), by Schubert, was a finely- 
ex-cuted piece. Beethoven's Senata, op. 27, No. 1(E- 
fla’ major), was, like all the composer's works, grond 
ant beautiful, tilling the listener's mind with noble 


thoughts. 
HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 


fhe seventh symphony concert, on Thursday after- 
noon next, must not be forgotten. Selections from 
Cherubini, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann and Schubert 
ar: the order, with assistance from the Orpheus Society 
as a chorus, and Alice Dutton us planist. The promise 
i3 for a very choice entertainment. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

A deficit ot from 310,000 to 316,000 has been 
di- covered in the accounts of John W. Collins, late 
of Calitornia, a clerk in the office of the city treas- 
urer, Who was intrusted with the duty of paying 
in erest on the city debt. He confesses that he 
converted coupons into gold, of which he lost $9000 
by gambling, and had in his desk $5000, with 
wich he was about starting for Europe. Of 
corse the treasurer is responsible, and will have 
to make up the deficit to the city. 

In consequence of the recent revelations con- 
nected with the delinquent clerk of the city treas- 
ury, a simultaneous descent was made Tuesday 
nisut on the four gambling-houses at which he 
ha { squandered the city’s money. These were 
located at 15 and 19 Brattle street, 19 Howard 
street and 135 Court street. At the first place 
they found titty-four well-dressed men either play- 
ins or watching the game. These were handcutfed 
two and twoand marched offto the Tombs. Atthe 
second, twelve men were arrested and marched 
oti in like manner. At 135 Court street they 
found the door barred with an iron bar, but one of 
the State constables made an entrance by dashing 
in a window, and when the birds attempted to es- 
ca-e by the door, they were bagged by the officers 
st. tioned on the outside. Nine men were bere ar- 
rested. At 19 Howard street thirteen were in like 
m inner arrested. Tle turniture and implements 
of the trade at all these places were seized and 
ta\en to the headqnarters of the State Constable. 
N» resistance was offered. 
severally fined $20 in the Municipal Court. 
nesday afternoon, three other places were visited, 
ar.l additional victims bagged. 





municipal court, on Saturday, charged with em- 
beszling $5000 from his employer, H. C. Clayton, 
an Elo-street-merchant tailor. He waived exam- 
ination, and was committed for trial in default of 
; 31,000. bail. 
31 200, in publishing a paper called the Boston Stage, 
jan | that, besides this, he bas spent large sums for 
) good dinners and fast living. 

The old Brattle-square church took fire, Satur- 
dsy evening, from an over-heated flue, but was 
saved from extensive damage by the promptness 
of the firemen. 

The losers in the Boylston Bank robbery held 
arother meeting on Saturday, at which the pro- 
priety of offering a further reward was discussed 
| at some length, but no conclusion was reached. 
| A committee, however, was appointed to confer 

with the officers ot the bank, and to consult coun- 
se! as to the legal effect of a compromise with the 
_ thieves or their agents tor the recovery of the sto- 
len property. 
| Josiah Quincy has called the attention of the 
‘beard of Aldermen to the Franklin fund. When 
the ‘‘great Bostonian,” as Mr. Winthrop termed 





j him, left his pounds for the benefit of the young | 


| mechanics of Boston, he did not dream that before 
the time arrived for a partial disposal of the amount 
| that the methods of doing business would change. 

It would be easier fora young married mechanic 
_to borrow money of a savings institution than to 

go through the red tape which is requisite before 
| he can flager a dime ot ‘*Poor Richard’s” legacy. 


| The tund will not reach the sum anticipated by the | 
doctor at the end of a hundred years by many | 
thousands of dollars, and any legal change which | 


would make it useful and add to tLe principal is 
certainly desirable. 

A meeting of Bostonians favoring the erection of 
a statue of Christopher Columbus was held at the 
ottice of the Italian consul on Thursday and Gov- 
ervor Claflin and Ex-Congressman A. H. Rice 
were elected president and secretary of the cor- 
poration. 

The State Constables seized $150 worth of liq- 
uors at the Marlboro hotel (old-time “ temper- 
a:.ce” house) on Satnrday. 

The ‘‘City of Boston,” the pioneer of the In- 
man line between Liverpool and Boston, arrived 


plause even from the grumbiers. In fact, by the time | at Boston on Sunday morning. 


Wednesday, they were | 
Wed- | 


Thomas F. M. Hawley was arraigned in the | 


Hawley states that he lost about | 








The newspaper dealers and carriers have formed 
a protective association. They are going to see 


who desire it. 

The cost of extending Avon street was $77,248; 
widening Devonshire street, $397,237; Federal 
street, $303,039.35; Tremont street, $458,683.66. 
Total cost of these widenings, $1,239,205.01; 
amount of betterment, $582,259.48, — nearly 50 
per cent. of the whole cost of the great improv- 
ments. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The fleet which brought the remains of the late 
George Peabody to this country arrived on Tues- 
day in the outside harbor of Portland. The corpse 
will be disembarked on Saturday, aad the funeral 
in Portland will take place on Tuesday next. 
The remains will then be taken to the town of 
Peabody, and another week will elapse before 
they are buried. 

The funeral train that is to convey the remains 
of the late George Peabody from Portland to Pea- 
body is now being prepared at the car-shop of 
the Eastern Railroad, in Salem. It will consist 
of three of the finest cars of the road and a bag- 
gage-car. In one of the former, the seats have 


and two feet square, erected in the center, covered 
with black velvet, bordered with silver braid, and 
festooned with massive silver fringe, studded with 
silver rosettes and tassels. On this the casket is 
to rest, securely fastened. 

Rev. Mr. Vibbert, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Rockport, and known as an enthusiastic 
champion of woman's rights, on a recent Sunday 
Hevening advocated the cause on St. Paul’s ground, 
‘‘There is neither male nor female, for we are all 
one in Christ Jesus.’’ One of the trustees, not 
quite agreeing with St. Paul, undertook to stop 
the meeting by removing the chimneys of the 
lamps and smoking the congregation out. Dur- 
ing the week a meeting of the society was called, 
and it was voted almost unanimously to sustain 
Mr. Vibbert, whereupon, on the next Sunday, he 
took the same text, and preached a sermon “a 
good deal more so” than the first one. 

Major Jones, the State Constable, does not know 
of a single open bar in the commonwealth, and 
thinks that men slink into corners and luck the 
door after them when they take adrink. The 
Chief of Police reports two thousand liquor shops 
in Boston which have been run during the past 
year in spite of the prohibitory law. 

The citizens of Amesbury and Salisbury are 
agitating the question of a new town on the north 
bank of the Merrimac. Some desire the town to 
lie between Amesbury aud Salisbury on the line 
of the Powwow river; and another project is to 
annex the mills-village to the town of Salisbury, 
leaving West and South Amesbury to themselves. 

The wife of Rev. M. P. Alderman, a Methodist 
clergyman at Hingham, supplied her husband’s 
pulpit a few Sundays since, when on account of 
sickness he was unable to officiate. 

MAINE. 

John Lawrence has been held for trial at Ban- 
gor for the murder of Mrs. Atwood on the 2] 
inst. His plea was not guilty and he was re- 
manded to jail for trial in February. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


H., committed suicide by hanging on Saturday 
morning, while laboring under unusual depression 
of spirits. For a few years past he has feared 
that he should come to want, although he was a 
large real-estate owner, a man of accurate busi- 
ness habits, and usually prompt in his judgments. 
He was about 67 years of age. 

VERMONT. 

Gov. Washburn, who was prostrated by exces- 
sive labor, several weeks ago, and has since been 
confined to his house at Woodstock, is now seri- 
ously ill with some affection of the lungs. His 
condition causes his physicians and friends much 
apprehension. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The wife of Henry R. Sutcliffe, formerly of 
Providence and now of Manchester, N. H., at- 
tempted to kill Mrs. Adrienne B. Mercier as shie 
was entering her residence on Broad street, Prov- 
idence, by shooting her with arevolver. She was 
able to discharge but one chamber, the ball from 
which slightly wounded Mrs. Mercier’s finger. 
Mrs. Sutcliffe then grappled with Mrs. Mercier, 
but was overcome, the pistol taken from her, and 
she was taken into custody. Both parties have 
moved in respectable society, but there has been 
trouble because of jealousy. Sutcliffe is in Prov- 
idence to prosecute a suit against Mrs. Mercier 
for breaking up her family. 

When Ida Lewis has received the last of her 
“presentations” she will have stock enough to set 
up a first-class museum. Her last present is a 
cream-colured morocco apron, with golden bor- 
der, etc., from the employés of a Providence tan- 
nery. 

A fire broke out in Edward Harris’s No. 4 mill 
in Woonsocket on Monday afternoon, originating 
in the picker room. The stock and machinery 
were insured for $52,500, which will cover the 
loss. 

IN GENERAL. 

Commissioner Barnard of the Department of 
Education has written a long and interesting re- 
ply to a circular from the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, issued in accordance with instructions 
of the Legislature, on the propriety of giving 
free instruction in mechanical drawing. The 
Commissioner advocates the introduction of this 
study in public schools asa part of the general 
culture for the training of the eye and hand, the 
conceptive faculties, and the sense of the beauti- 
ful in nature and art. If we are ever to have a 
system of industrial as well as art education, 
drawing must be introduced into the public 
schools as the very alphabet and key to the whole 
scheme. 

Che original model filed by Professor Morse, 
when he got his telegraph patent, has been un- 
earthed from a lot of old rubbish in the cellar of 
the Patent Office, where it has been lying for 
years, and was an object of considerable interest 
to numerous parties, Saturday. ‘The clumsiness 
of the signal key, as compared with the one of to- 
day, is riliculous. It is nearly two feet long, and 
has a large lump of lead at the end furthest from 
the hand, to throw the key up and break the cir- 
cuit. 





Sunday Services. 

SPIRITUALISM—Mvsic HaLi_.—Thomas Gales For- 
ster, Sunday afternoon at 2) o'clock. Subject:—Paul’s 
declaration, ‘There is a natural body and there fs a spir- 
itual body,’’ harmonized with the truths of science and 
the facts of Spiritualism. 





_ BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


ELDERLY GENTLEMEN feeling the need of a little 
stimulant, will find our ‘‘Port’’ a delicate and fine wine, 
which will remind them of the wines they used to buy 
in the old times. PERKINS, STERN & Co., 

California Wines, 
108 Tremont Street, Boston. 











in regard to uncivil hotel clerks. At the AMERICAN 
| HOUSE, BOSTON, the employees take pleasure in min- 
istering to the wants of guests. 


Boston, Dec. 17, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN :—I enclose you a check for Orchestral 
Grand Piano purchased of you, and I am happy to say 
| it is much admired, especially by those whose experi- 


essentials in a first-class instrument. 
With great respect, I am yours truly, 
WILLIAM CLAPLIN. 


| Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 


McPsait's Piasos.—Rev. W. R. Alger thus writes :-— 
Boston, January 17, 1870. 
' My pear Mr. McPHatt:—When some time ago I 
; wished to purchase a piano, the excellent fame enjoyed 
by those of your make caused me to apply to vou. The 
instrument which I then obtained has been in my parlor 
now for five months.’ It has been played on by Mr. John 
| K. Paine, Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, Mr. J. B. Sharland, 
and many others. We have all admired the softness, 
sweetness, purity. vigor ani brilliancy of the tones it 
yields. IT have reesived so much pleasure from the in- 
strument, and am so perfectly satistied with it, that I 
feel impelled to express itto you in this unsolicited note. 
I regard you, in common with your fellow-manufactur- 
ers, as a public benefactor; for wherever you place your 
pianos in the households of our land, they are so many 
centers of pure pleasure, cultivation and refinement. 
Very cordially yours, Wma. R. ALGER. 
MARRIAGES. 
In this city, 23d inat., by Rev. James Reed, Charles E 
Robinson to Sarah A. Spencer. 
In East Boston, 27th inst., by Rev. W. H. Cudworth, 


Henry N. Blake, U.S. District-Attorney, of Montana, 
to Miss Clara J. Clark, of Boston. 














In this city, 2d inst., John H. Riedel, 46 yrs. 9 mos 
ath inst., Mr. George Kurtz, 52 yrs. 3 mos. 
25th iust., Peter Trott, firm of Currier, Trott & Co., 
| @2 yrs. 9 mos. l4 dvs. (Anestimable gentleman, of cour- 
teous Wars, steadfast principle, progressive sentiments, 
and firm friendships. Long known as an upright busi- 
ness man. he was no less known for his honorabie and 
frank dealing. The community has lost one of its best 
citizens.—Ep.} 
In South Boston, 2lst inst., Richard Williamson, §7. 
In Chelsea. 25th in-t., Mrs. Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Daniel Cummings, 77 
In Harrison Square, Dorchester, 24th inst., of pnea- 
monia, John Andrew. 53 vrs. 10 mos. 
| In Taunton, 1Sth inst., Benjamin F. Slack, formerly of 
Needham, in his 65th year. 
In Jacksonville, Fla. 20th inst.. Harriette L., wife of 
} Thomas A. Willison, and daughter of Charies B. Wilder. 
helees, Mass 


fermeriy of C. 


that the Commonwealth is furnished regularly to all | 


been removed, and a raised dais ten feet in length | 


Hon. William Pickering Weeks, of Canaan, N. 


Too mccH TrvuTH often attaches to the remarks made , 


ence is such as to give them accurate knowledge of the 


! SPEC 


IAL NOTICES. 


re ———- —_——— 


Of New York, gives the second of the 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES, 
' aT HORTICULTUBAL HALL, 
TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) AT 4 P. M. 
“The Revealed and the Hidden God.” 

Tickets 50 cents, at Fields, Osgood & Co.'s, and at the 
door. Six Tickets (fur any of the lectures, or any one), 
$2.00. Jan. 29. 


rg BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MU- 


MONDAY, February 7. 
tay Only four pupils in a class. 


Weekly Lectures, Concerts, Study of Harmony, Musi- 
cal Theory, Reading at Sight Classes, Urgan Practice, 
etc., FREE to pupils. 


Pupils are classitied now. 
Send for Circular, or apply to 
Jan, 29. 2t JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 





te NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
' OF MUSIC, Music Hatt, Boston, offers superior ad- 


| 


| vantages for gaining a thorough Musical Education in 





every departinent. 
| Terms—TeN and Firrren DOLLARS per quarter, ac- 
cording to grade. 


| Spring Term begins THURSDAY, February 10. 


} 


_ pils received and classified at any time 


Pu- 


Send for Circular to 
| Jan. 29. 2t E. TOURJEE, Director. 

Iw" EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
| Sept.4. 33 ScHOOL STREET, Boston. 


j sak ie oir 


tf 


| {gp MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
| TION, No. 48 Summer, cornerof Arch. All moneys deposit- 
ed in this institution commence drawing interest on the 
first day of each andevery month. Interest is paid on every 
full calendar month the money remains in the bank, there- 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de- 
posits, with the interest accruing thereon, are secured by a 
guarantee fund of $200,000. 3m Dec. * 


25. 
@ JOHN N. BARBOUR, late Supervisor ot 
Internal Revenue, No. 12 Pemberton square, Boston.— 
; Having been officially connected with the INTERNAL 
| REVENUE, in its various branches, from the commence- 
| ment, the undersigned offers his services as COUNSEL- 
| Lor, toenable tax-payers to avoid mistakes; to extri- 
| cate them, on principles of equity, from the complica- 
tions of laws and rulings, without litigation or oppres- 
sive fines. He is prepared to make out /ncome Returns, 
Succession, Legacy, and other papers, in conformity 
with the law; to examine accounts, and advise in cases 
of dispute or alleged error. His friendly relations with 
the Department at Washington, and the Assessors and 
Collectors throughout the State, with whom, as Super- 
visor, he has been in constant official relation, and to 
whom he refers, enable him to be of service to the hon- 

est tax-payer. JOHN N. BARBOUR, 

Late Supervisor of Internal Revenue. 
Refers to Senators Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson; 
Governor William Claflin; Hons, John M.S. Williams, 
Alpheus Hardy, George C. Richardson, Joel Parker; 
Albert Bowker, Henry W. Paiue, Benj. F. Brooks, Esqs. 

Novy. 27. tf 




















WOOD-WORKS. 


BAY STATE MANUFACTORY, 


439---Tremont Street---453 
BOSTON. 





One of the largest Wood-Working establishments in 
New England, manufacturing every variety of work used 
in houses, and furnishing materials for various other 
kinds of work, consisting in part as follows :— 

MOULDINGS 
Of all styles and varieties of wood, such as Walnut, But- 
ternut, Chestnut, Ash, Pine, etc., used for interior and 
exterior house finish; also, Window and Door Frames, 
Drawers, Cases and Drawers, Wash-bowl Stands, Da- 
doing, Mantles, Book-Cases, and all other work used in 
first-class houses. 
DOORS 

Veneered with Walnut, Chestnut, Ash, Mahogany, Hun- 
garian Ash, and all the finest varieties of Fancy Woods 
to be found in the United States—MADE TO ORDER ONLY. 

VENEERS. 

| Our stock comprises the largest collection ot nice vari- 
' eties of Fancy, Foreign and Domestic Woods to be found 
| on this continent, consisting in part of Rosewood, Hun- 
| garian Ash, French and Hungarian Walnut, Tulip, Sat- 
in, Zincotta, Plain and Blistered Native Walnut, Burls 
!and Plain Woods, of all varieties used in Pianoforte, 
| Cabinet, Car, and all other purposes for which Veneers 
| are used, Also, the largest assortment of Plain and 
| Fancy MOULDINGS FoR ALL THE ABOVE KINDS OF 
' WoRK to be found. 4 

Also, constantly on hand, 
ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 

| Kept in the largest Lumber establishments of New Eng- 
| land, consisting, in part, as follows:—Walnut, Butter- 
jnut, Oak, Ash, Cherry, Chestnut, Whitewood, Pine, 
Spruce, &c., &c., of the various grades, from the best to 
| the more common qualities, for building purposes. All 
‘kinds of mill-worked Lumber, such as Roof-Boards, 

Sheathing, Flooring and Base, worked from Walnut, 
, Chestnut, Ash, Maple, Cherry, Pine and Spruce—kiln- 
dried aud ready for use. 

All Kinds of Stair-Workh, 


| Such as Posts, Rails, Balusters, Brackets, &c., constant- 
| ly on hand, or worked to order. 





Picture and Pier Frames, 
| Ovals and Picture Frame Mouldings, 


| Constantly on hand, or manufactured to order. 

| Connected with the establishment are DRY HOUSES 
and MACHINERY, for the execution of all kinds of 
work required in any of the departments of trade men- 
tioned, among which are the following :—The DUNDER- 
BERG AND MONITOR VENEER CUTTING MACHINES, be- 
ing second to none on this or any other continent; Vg- 

| NEER Saws, RESAWING SAWS, PLANING AND MOULD- 
ING MACHINBs, &ce., &e. 

All which the public are particularly invited to call 
and examine for themselves before purchasing. 

All orders by mail will receive proper and prompt at- 
tention. Catalogues of Mouldings, samples of Veneers, 
&c., will be sent to any one upon request. 

| Address 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO., 


441 Tremont street, 


Jan. 29. BOSTON. tf 








CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


FINE GERMAN TRICOTS, 


BLACK, BLUE, BROWN, MULBERRY 
AND MIXTURES. 


Suits made te order, in the best manner, 
Forty to Fifty-five Dollars, 
the latter price for the finest goods imported. Suits 
made from Bockhacker’s best Tricots, 
Fifty Dollars, 
(Coat, $30; Pantaleons, $13; Vest, $7.) 


IMPORTED BLACK DOESKIN. 


We have Just purchased of the manufacturer’s agent, 
at a low price, a large lot of heavy and medium weight 
Black Dogskin, of excellent quality—of the manufacture 
of Peltzer & Sons, in Verviens—from which we will take 
orders during the dull season for Pantaloons to be made 
to measure for 


Ten Dollars, 


the usual price for same quality being $12 to $13 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


' 200 Washington Street. 
Bostox, Jan. 2y, 137v. 





lt 








ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Fresco Painters 


rte REV. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 











MEDICAL NOTIC 
| The undersigned, perfectly understanding the methods 
and means he has adopted, for the past seven years, for 





| the prolongation of his own life in CONSUMPTION, | 


and realizing for the past year and a half a gradual, 
uniform and marked improvement in health, believing 
that he can render a similar assistance to others who 
| are suffering from chronic diseases, has decided to give 
| medical advice at the apothecary store, Pleasant street, 
| MALDEN, MASS., near the Post Office. 

| Having been asked the question repeatedly, “What 
| have you done to cure yourself?” he believes the most 


} 


it is in his power to prolong the lives of those who may 
place themselves in his care. Those in the FIRST sTAGE 


| entirely cure. The disease in the 8ECOND STAGE may 
be rendered inactive, so that the patient may have his 
life made not only comparatively comfortable, but long 
and useful. 

The THIRD sTAGE of CONSUMPTION is practically 
incurable. But cases of this kind, even, may be materi- 
ally assisted; year after year may be added to the lives 
0 those who have reached this low condition. 

Whatever the condition of the sufferer in any chronic 
disease, there is a possibility of improving upon that con 
dition, at least, one or two degrees, and ke»ping the sys- 
tem in that improved condition for an indefinite time. 
manutacture of blood. ‘The life isin the Dlood. Restor- 
ation must begin there. 

Chronic disease, without exception, results from a 
corrupt diathesis in the system, ever manifested in its 
weakest part. You positively cannot be helpeda hair 
except by the making of vital force in the blood, and the 
suppression of this hostile power. Unless this is effect- 
ed, you will surely go on from worse to worse until death 
ensues. 

Consultation fee (including examination), $2.00. 
each subsequent consultation, $1.00. 

C. B. JOSSELYN. 
tf Dee. 4. 


For 


MaLven, Mass., Dec. 4, 1869. 
COMMONWEALTH 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
To All Town and City Agencies: 
THH STATE LIQUOR CUOMMISSIONER’S 


Office for the sale of PUrg LIquoRs for Medicinal and 
Mechanical purposes, 


OF 





Neo. 22 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON. 


ALL LIQUORS sold at this Office are first analyzed 
by Dr. 5. Dana Hayes, the official State Assayer 


J. A. BRODHEAD, 


COMMISSIONER. 





ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, 

BOSTON, 


Have no superior in Boston for conveuience, light or faoili- 
ties ia the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Viaitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Oct. 2. 


THE 
PARHAM 
NEW FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE 


Is a firat-class Lock-stitch Machine, designed for every 
description of — sewing and manufacturing pur- 

oses. It is elegant in style and finish, perfectly simple 
in constructlon—makes perfect work on-every descrip- 
tion of material. 


BROCK & DELANO, 


195 Washington Street, Boston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 

Also Agents for Kelley's celebrated Machine Oil. 
Agents wanted in every city and town. 3m Noy. 27. 


“REAL ESTATE. 


§.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromileld St., Boston. 
Dec. ¢. 








THE 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, 


BOSTON. 
This fine marble structure, covering the entire block 
on Washington, between Worcester and Springfield 
street, is complete and open to the travelling public. 
Rooms in suites as well as single, furnished tn elegant 
style, to let by day or week. This hotel affords accomo- 
dations that no other in the East does, being kept both 
on American and European plans. Citizens of the South 
End will tind the Cafe at the Commonwealth open until 


12P.M. All the delicacies of the country served in the 
best style. J.C. PARKS, Proprietor. 
Dec. 18. tf 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 


Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
Stocks. 3m Jan, 22. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per week and ex- 
penses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new won- 


derful inventions. Address M. WAGNER & CU., Mar- 
shall, Mich. R13t Jan. 8. 


NEW MUSIC! 
CLUBS OF TWELVE FOR $24, 

Subscribers to Peters’ Musical Monthly are receiving 
all the latest and best Music by Hays, Thomas, Kinkel, 
Frey, Keller, Bishop, etc., at less than oné cent per page. 
It is issued on the first of every month, is printed on fine 
white paper, from full-size music plates, and contains 
over $5 worth of our latest and best music in every num- 
ber. 

Single numbers, 30 cents; $3 per year. Back numbers 
supplied. Vol. IV., from July to December, sent by mail 
on receipt of $1.5). 

Four copies one year for $9. 

J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 


RUST BROS. & BIRD, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


No. 43 Hanover St., Boston, 


DEALERS IN 
Fiae Chemicals, Pure Powders, Spices, 

















—- 


bree sauces 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and | 


Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Reems Ne. 608 Washingten St., Besten. 


They are prepared design to and execute every descriptios 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels. &e. Gilding ana Exrcoss 
tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wet 
and oll filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


— 
CHURISTOPEER NESDEAN. 


j LUCaS BABERSTROS 
ef 


Oet. 2. 


| For High Schools and Academies. 613 pages. Price 
$2.25. 


Essential Oils, Patent Medicines, 
Druggists’ Sundries, 


—aND— I 


All Standard Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


SPEAK; 








be 


BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 


THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 


THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 


For Primary Schools and Children from six to twelve 
years of age. 10) pages. Price 65 cents. 
These are the latest and best Speakers published. 
Sent by mail on receiptof price. Published by 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWS, 


Successors to Taggard & Thompson, 
; 25 k 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


E. 


a i . RA | satisfactory answer to inquirers will be, to do for them 
SIC, 154 TreMoNr Srreer.—The Spring Term begins | a i ‘ , | 
me & ! what he has done for himself. 


He believes and /nows from his own experience that | 


of CONSUMPTION (thousands are in this stage to-day 
who have no visible sign of disease), he believes he can | 


The whole visceral system is constantly engaged in the 


“PEERLESS” 
COOK STOVE. 


Awarded Gold Medal at New England Ag- 
ricultural Fair, Sept. 1868. 


THE PEERLESS 
| — TOOK THE— 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE 
— AT THE— 


Exposition Universelle, Paris; 
First Prize at the Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK CITY, 1867; ayp 
Twenty-eight Other First-class Prizes 
At State and County Fairs, during 1867 and 1563. 





Read the below Testimonials: 


PaRis, August, 1307. 
Messrs. Pratr & WENTWORTH: 

Gentlemen :— Allow me to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess which has attended your contribution at this great 
Exposition. It is peculiarly gratifying to me, as the 
representative of Massachusetts, to send the informa- 
tion that a Medal has been by the Committee unani- 
mously awarded to you. 
tainec 


onor of manufacturing the best parlor ornament (Chick 

ering’s Piano) and the best cookin 
kitchen (Pratt & Wentworth’s Parlor Stove.) 

Respectfully yours, J. M. USHER. 





PEEKSKILL, N. Y., 

Messra. Pratr & WENTWORTH: 
The ‘Peerless’’ Cooking Stove 

tion, and daily grows in our admiration. 


Aug. 4, 1868. 


thought that we had the very best before. 
Yours truly, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


And for sale by their Agents throughout the country 
Send for Pamphlet and Circular. 





The highest recognition ob- 
by any contributor of ‘Cooking Stoves’’ was 
awarded to your firm and the Peerless, by the judgment 
of this great Exposition, stands at the head. Our peo- 

le may well be proud that to Massachusetts belongs the 


arrangement for the 


ives entire satisfac- 
L It certainly 
surpasses any other which we have ever tried, and we 








THE COMM ONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1870. : 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





“BOSTON THEATER. 


J. B. BOOTH..... Lessee and Maunger. 





Last performances of the unprecedented season of 


PAREPA-ROSA ENGLISH OPERA CO. 


CARL Rosa } Proprietors & Directors }C. D. Hras & Co. 

BR BUC EUG eee recs obs dateo sin ene usiness Manager 

HARRY JACKSON....................... Stage Manager. 

THIS (Saturday) AFTERNOON, last Grand Matinee, 
IL TROVATORE, 

With Mme. PAREPA-ROSA, and all padi . 
bers of roe caaen all the leading mem 
Is (Saturday) NIGHT— Farewell performa 
the MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, and senithvete ihe ont 
of the season, including Mme. PAREPA-ROSA, Miss 
HERSEE, Mrs. SEGUIN, and all the leading perform- 

ers, grand chorus, ete. 
MONDAY, Janu. 3lI— MRS. WALLER as Meg Mer- 
rilies. it Jan, 2 


| " SELWYN'S THEATER. 


| Mamager..................... Mire Je He Selwyn 
Stage Manager..............Mr. Theos. uses. 


DICKENS’S HOME STORY, 
Dramatized by Andrew Halliday, Eeq. 


LITTLE EM'LY, 
EVERY EVENING at 7.30. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, at 3.30 
MECHANIGM by... Me BW eee 
MUSIC directed by /1../// Mr CHARLES KoPerty 
A VERY COMPLETE CAST 
ACT I.—The Ark on the Sands. 
ACT Il. —Canterbury Cathedral. 
ACT Ill.—The Wreck. 
ACT 1V.—Gravesend. 
SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEE, 
FEBRUARY 2, at 2.30 
Doors open at 2 and 7. Overture at 2.30 and 72). Ter- 
minates at 5.30 and lu 3). It Janu. 2 


~ HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 3, at 3} o'clock precisely 











SCENERY by........... 


2 Part 1 —Overture to “The Water-Carrier,” Caervst- 
Nt; Chorus of Priests, ‘'O [sls,”" from Mozart's ““Magle 





TER STREET, 


MISS H. N. LOWELL 


Continues the sale, 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





{n addition, Miss Lowell asks special and careful in- 
spection of a new and magnificent imported stock of 


RARE LACES, 

which she secured at an enormous bargain from a bank- 
rupt dealer, and will sell at A FEARFUL SACRIFICE. 
The assortment includes Black Thread Lace Veils; Black 
and White Coiffures and Barbes, in every variety of style 
and shape; Real Black and White Blonde Lace; and 
Real Black and White Nett Lace. 

tar" Aware of the cultivation which the taste of Bos- 
ton ladies has received in the matter of Laces, Miss 
Lowell unhesitatingly recommends this display as the 
most extensive and rich ever made in a single establish- 
ment in Boston, and as cheaper in price than the same 
goods have ever before been presented. 


MISS H. N. LOWELL, 


Chambers 11 Winte r St. 











GORHAM WARE. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


| Invite special attention to their 


Pompeian Room, 


in which they have acomplete assortment 
of all articles made by the 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Both in Sterling Silver and Electro Plate. 


Their arrangements with the Gorham 
M’f’g Co. enable them to offer the most 
extensive stock of this celebrated ware to 
be found, at the lowest prices. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS, 
—— ee 


‘BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 


AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 


“ Chocolate and Cocoa 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been aware 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker’s Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. Also, pure Chocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold hid grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade o 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 
ee 

THE MASON & HAMLI? 

CABINET ORGANS 


ARE THE BEST, 


As proved by the ALMOST UNIVERSAL PREFERENCE of 
musicians; the unifurm award to them of highest pre- 
miums at Industrial Exhibitions, including the Paris 
Exposition, and a demand for them far exceeding that 
for any other instruments of the class, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


The great demand for these celebrated instruments has 
enabled their manufacturers to so greatly increase their 
facilities fur manufacture that they now offer them at 
prices of inferior work. FIVE OCTAVE ORGANS with 
FIVE STOPS, TREMULANT and KNEE SWELL, and 
the Mason & Hamlin Improvements, found in no other 
Organs, $125. Other styles in proportion. 

£ TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with the testimony fn full 
to the superiority of these Organs, from a majority of the 
most eminent musicians in this country, and many in 
Europe; also, an ILLUSTRATED AND Descriptive CiR- 
CULAR, With correct drawings, descriptions and prices, 
will be sent free of all expense to every applicant. Any 
one having any idea of buying an instrument of any kind 
should at Jeast send for these circulars, which will cost 
him nothing and contain much useful information. Ad- 
dress THE SrasoN & HAMLIN ORGAN CU., 154 Tre- 
mont St., BUSTON, or 596 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


44] 








NOW READY. 
OLIVER OPTIC'S MAGAZINE, 


MONTHLY PART, 
FOR JANUARY, 
Price 25 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington strect, Heston. 


NOW READY. 








LIFE OF RUFUS CHOATE. New Edition. 
By 8. G. Brows, President of Hamilton College. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. §2.8. 








OLD PAPERS! | 


SOOO | 
Old Newspapers, | 
| 











Commeonwealts size, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—Just the 
thing for PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY | 
DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., & | 


For Sale Cheap, | 


aT THIS OFFICB. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. Centenary 
Edition. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.75. To be 
completed in Twenty-five monthly volumes. 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Neve 
Edition. With Portrait, Map and Plans. Vol. I. and 
Il. Post8vo. Cloth. $2.00 each. To be complete! 
in Twelve volumes. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


IN CHAMBERS 41 WIN- 


Flute"’ (sung by the Orpheus Musical Society); Bux- 
THOVEN'S Piano Concerto in C-miuor, played by Miss 
ALics& DuTron. 

Part If.—Chorus of Foresters (with horns, &e.), from 
SCHUMANN’S ‘Pilgrimage of the Ruse” (Orpheus Musi- 
cal Society); Grand Symphony in C, by ScHunerr 

Tickets, with reserved seats, at $1, for sale at the Mu- 





FOR A FEW WEEGS ONLY, sic Hall. lt Jun. 29 
—OF HER— Serie Be? ae 
SUPERB STOCK THE WONDER 
oe OF MODERN TIMES! 


THE CARDIFF GIANT, 


The Scientific Puzzle. 
IS IT A PETRIFIED HUMAN BuDyyY 
Is IT A STATUE? 

Is IT OF GREAT AND UNKNOWN ANTIQUITY” 
This now world-wide image, exhumed at Cardlf, N.Y 
and shown to hundreds of thousands of visitors In eltles 
of Syracuse, Albany and New York only, is now on ex- 

hibition at ’ 


113 Washington Street, Kosion, 
iy Ae the Journal Bullding. 
3 is Modern, or Antique, or a Fossil’ 
Admission 60 cents; children half price. 
. Exhibition from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. lt Jan w 


FREE EXHIBITION. 


CARBON PHOTOGRAPHS, 


From original paintings and drawings by the Old ‘‘Mas- 
ters.’ For a short time only, at 


A A. CHILDS & CO.'S ART GALLERY. 








THE WONDERS 


ARCTIC ZONE! 


An Exhibition, by means of the STEREOPTICON, of 
&@ series of photographic views taken during the 





Hayes and Bradford Expedition 


to the Arctic Regions, will be offered to the public at 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 


These views comprise beautiful and vivid productions 
of all the prominent and interesting features of the Po- 
lar Region, including 


THE GREAT INTERIOR ICE-SEA OF GREENLAND 
TOGETHER WITH 
Enormous Glaciers, 
_ Mountainous Icebergs, 
Esquimaux and their Huts, 
Old Norwegian Ruins, 
Precipices and Fiords, 
and the FIELD and FLOE ICE of Melville Bay. The 
representations of the Glaciers are highly Interesting tu 
scientific as well as merely curious observers. Many of 
the views were taken on board the vessel as she steamed 
along the Coast of Greenland, and the whole series will 
give the beholder a remarkable and accurate representa- 
tion of the strange scenery that greets the eye of the 
voyager 
UNDER THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
Office at Tremont Temple. 
and Tuesday for sale of tickets. 


Open Saturday, Monday 
tf Jan. 1. 








| see cee W. BERD €. CO: 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINB, 
SUEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
Sast Walpole Mags. 
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Warehouse, No. 55 Water St.,Boston. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ba OF BOSTON.—Bor ston Street. — 
In the Board of Aldermen, January 24, 1370. — 

Whereas, {n the opinion of the Board, the safety and 
convenience of the fuhabitants require that Boylston 
street should be laid out between Berkeley and Claren- 
don streets, as shown on a plan in the City Surveyor’s 
otlice, it is therefore hereby Ordered, That due notice be 
given to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and all 
other parties interested, that this Board intend to lay 
out the street before mentioned, by taking a portion, of 
their land and laying out the same as a public street; 
and that Munday, the seventh day of February next, at 4 
o'clock, P. M., is assigned as the time for hearing any 
objections which may be made thereto. 
an. 29. 2t 5S. F. McCveary, City Clerk 

NITY OF BOSTON.—Sea-Wati.—Oflice of 
the Board of Directors for Public Institutions, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 26, 1s70.—Sealed Proposals will be recelved by 
the Board of Directors for Public Institutions until noon 
of Saturday, Feb. 6, 137), for furnishing all the materia! 
and performing all the work required in the coustruc- 
tion of about d# feet of SEA-W ALL, near the steam- 
boat wharf at DEER ISLAND. Plans and specilica- 
tious may be examined at the oflice of the City Engl 
neer, City Hall. 
Proposals to be endorsed “Proposals for Sea-Wall at 
Deer Island,”’ and addressed to the ‘President of the 
Board for Public Institutions, City Hall, Boston.” 
The right is reserved to reject any or all — 

J. PUTNAM BRADLEE, 
Jan. 29. 


President of the Board of Directors 
(ITY OF BOSTON.—Cuvurcu Street D1s- 
TRicT.—City Hall, Boston, Jan. 15, 137.—The Join, 
Special Committee on the Church Street District, hay 
ing decided upon the terins of settlement for all the e- 
tates taken by the city on said district, and having in 
structed the City solicitur to reconvey to the former 
owners, in accordance with said terms, such estates as 
are not surrendered to the city, hereby give notice to all 
persous who desire to have theirestates re ee that 
they must apply at the office of the City Solicitor, 2 
Pemberton square, aud have the necessary papers for 
such reconveyance made out before the tirst day of April 
next. 
| It will be taken for granted by the Committee that the 
| estates which have not been reconveyed at that tle are 
surrendered to the city, and they will be taken posses 
| sion of accordingly, and the former owners will be euti- 
tled to receive the value at the time of taking, namely, 
May 9, 1388. For the Committee. 
Jan. 22. tf NEWTON TALBOT, Chairman. 
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“CALIFORN1A PACKETS. 








Wesson REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


ea” From Battery Wharf. 44 
| The extreme new clipper-barque 
COLOMA, 
D0 29] Senet ex aE Eaen Penn re CoMMaYDER 
This splendid clipper of only 9%) tons register, is now 
rapidly loading, aud will be despatched ina few days 
NATH'L WINSUK & Cu. 

127 State St., corner of Broad. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Ageutsin San Francisco 
N. B—While our berth at Long wharf is being re 

paired, our ships will load at Battery wharf. tf Jap. 3 


| 
' 
j 
} 
’ 
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(GpLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOK 


BAN FRANCISCO, 
ty From Lewis Wharf. 24 
The splendid Al extrem elipper-brig 
LEY, STEVENS, 
Cc. G. NEWBURY CoMMAND SA, 
Is ee targo for the rbove port. She is very sharp. 
Saat, 











ne | commanded, and oo ee carries but 900 tops 
t de«patch. 
5 Spe will thease hurry along their engagements. 
For ht, apply at the California Packet Utice, 114 
a agente at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard 
h rT 4 Jan. 8. 
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Ego. 
BY EVVIK BARKER. 


"Ah! year by year life’s fire burns out, 

And year by year life’s stream runs dry ;”’ 
but the fire sends out no sparks, and the stream 
makes no sound in its journey to the open sea. 

In this little country-town where I was born, 
and have travelled the road from childhood, life 
makes no noise; itis never disturbed. Years flow 
in and out; but we see nothing of the separate 
waves. Men are born and men die with the 
usual -reguiarity; but the cradle and the coffin 
grow commonplace and uninteresting from their 
frequent repetition. Time forgets ite arithmetic, 
and adds its columns without “carrying.” The 
great world comes to us in a folded newspaper, 
and we read its autobiography as the history of a 
thing which we have never seen. Evesything 
outside the existence of our little hill-girdled vil- 
lage is like a tale told in the dim uncertainty of a 
summer twilight. We hear the forward and 
back, forward and back of life; we read the his- 
tory of ancient kings and queens, and they are 
as real to us as are the figures moving upon the 
surface of the present age. ‘The passing seasons 
sleep and wake upen the same old low-rooted 
houses, the same faces growing older day by day, 
with their youth shpping down into the faces of 
children. You can trace family features from 
generation to generation, the same formation of 
the head, and the unvarying expression of the 
eye; for nothing comes into their lives to change 
them by new development. Death comes into 
our midst now-and-then like a wet eponge and 
wipes a figure from the general eum, but it is 
easily replaced, Lite ia nota crowned monarch 
wearing royal robes. It has neither beauty nor 
grandeur; it is the eame dun colored existence 
from birth to death; it wears thick, heavy shoes, 
and has hard brown hands with large, knotty 
jointa; it wears a stuff gown ard never wonders; 
ite finest gems are yet imbedded in their native 
rock, and ita taculties are stiff trom whole genera- 
tions of disuse. The orbit of each individual 
grows smaller and smaller, as with each round he 
preares closer tothe inside, until he reaches the 
central point and ceases to move. The lack of 
intelligent intercourse drives the thinker back 
upon himeelf, and forces hin to create a world of 
imagination. ‘These worlds are ‘ot sitch stuff as 
dreama are made of,’’ and every new occurrence 
furnishes the material with which to re-create it. 

The wants of the simple, honest village-folk 
are well supplied, and each generation treads the 
path of its predecessor. In the pleasant summer 
atternoona the women visit each other with their 
knitting-work to discuss cheese and children; 
and the rainy days afford the ‘gude men” an op- 
portunity to meet together in the village store to 


‘talk over’ the rise and fall of the market price | 


of sheep and cows, retailing a few choice bits of 
gossip meanwhile. These little variations keep 
hte from stagnating, and the Sundaye allow the 
people of both sexes to sleep in the hard wooden 
pews of the one meeting-house which our town 
aflords. Days run to waste over them, and lose 
their rare substances as the pure snowflake loses 
iteelf by dissolving in the dark mud at our feet. 
They fence life back trom the broad highway of 
the beautiful, and see God through the alley- 
ways of the soul, keeping the main road to drive 
cattle in. In the sharp, quizzical eye ot the chil- 
dren you see whole generations of hard, practical 
lives. So unerring ia nature in ber fulfilments, 
and in her adherence to first: principles, that the 
slightest thought obeys ite polarity from beginning 
toend. The very thoughts that we think to-day 
may be traced by some careful observer in centu- 
ries to come. 

This quiet, undisturbed existence makes one less 
and lesa a lover of the great, busy world. We tor- 
get politica, and read our laws in “the infinite sug- 
gestivencss of common things.”’ Men and wo- 
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third will emile over his thoroughly excellent ar- 
ticle, while it sees his own position. He said, 
years ago, ‘To be a man is to be the greatest be- 
ing in the midst of creation; for man is at once 
the epitome of nature and its head.” Can a man 
feel the truth of these words and not believe him- 
self of importance in the universe? It is actual 
knowledge of the fact—the real, right egotism in 
man that constitutes him ‘‘the greatest being in 
the midst of creation.” That we are isa sufficient 
arsurance of the necessity of our existence, and 
consequently a full certificate of our qualification 
to be. Nature is the greatest form of egotism. 
She is constantly talking of herself and calling to 
us to see, hear and admire her wonders. She can- 
not create the tiniest leaf without swinging it out 
in the air with a flourish. She perfumes the 
very sir that we breathe, and tells us that we can- 
not realize her infinite ways and means. — She 
thunders ber importance in our ears until the 
whole planet groans under the accumulation of 
her forces. 

Let no man believe himself worthless. God 
has called you into being from forces that existed 
before time was born. You dwelt in the first 
elementa, and now that you have assumed a shape, 
and a place is given you, work in it. Glorify 
yourself and others, but look to yourself first. I 
do not believe in the magnanimity which seeks to 
elevate humanity at large while it sits in rags and 
meanness itself. Your tirst duty is to your own 
soul. Make it grand and beautiful. Fill: it with 
rare essences, and let no man disturb you. If you 
need culture, get it. Books alone do not cultivate 
men and women. Every new impression that 
you receive from the commonest things is a lever 
to raise you from the ground. Go into the fields! 
The meanest rocks can teach you more than Vir- 
gil or Homer. ‘The most durable truths are na- 
ture’s own. The brawny backwoodsman has a 
mine of wisdom, but he has no egotism! Get 
and use. If nature will not give you her keys for 
asking, pound away at her doors until by your 
own torce you break them down! : ; 

It is your everyday experiences which | will 
cultivate you—the little, silent workings within 
and without, slower perhaps than the uprisal of a 
coral island, but justas sure. It may take years 
to bring you above the surface, but every shell 
that you throw off raises you so much higher. 
“Every stage in nature,” says the author of “Sci- 
ence of Thought,” ‘is the preparation tor, and 
the prophecy ot, what is to come after; and that 
which comes after shows what was hidden in that 
which went before ;” so do not fear when you see 
old landmarks fade. Be true to yourself, at any 
cost,and maintain your priceless value in the face 
of the world. Make mankind feel your superior- 
ity, and rest assured that God will hold you harm- 
less in the end. Men deride culture who do not 
possess it, because it is the noonday sun that puts 
to shame their wretched candlelights. True no- 
bility rejoices in every evidence of progression. 
You must be willing to work and wait, to heap 








| but be not discouraged. 
f 





men get deep, harsh lines in their faces, and have 
shrill voices; but the foreate flood us with richer 
music than you heard in the Coliseum on the day of 
the national jubilee. We havea free concert with 
every summer sunrise, and escape being jostled 
by a crowd, We have our few and the city has 
its many, but the same natures are here that are 
multiplied there, and the caretul student has a 
better opportunity to see the deep grooves that | 
continued habit and association wear. Country- 
living makes eyotiata of us, and we cannot help | 
ourselves, We learn to prize every new thought | 
and discovery, and to amplify our own natures, | 
Living upon our own substance, we are of infinite 

importance to ourselves, and become so well sat- 

istied with our own opinions that we are jealous 

of another's. The world laughs at ua beexuse 

we realize to the tullest extent our own value; 

but the world that laughs waa not born and reared | 
and expectant to die ina country. village. 

LT bebeve inegotiem. J applaud it heartily, and 
wish there was more of it all over.the world, 
Curl your lip as much as you choose at the man 
who beheves im himself, and relies upon himself, 
who will not aceept your opinion at the first mo. | 
ment; but have a care for your thin walls, for he | 
will tread them down, 

Power is the swe result of egotism. To be 
led by another evinces no strength, The grown 
man walks alone. He must cling to chairs and 
railings for awhile, but when the limbs are strong 
he no longer stands in need of them. Pupilage 
ie far trom being rulerslop; but be who stands | 
with both feet square upon the earth, maintain: 
ing an upwavermng faith mn bis own ee, cannot 
tall shortot his mark. He who stands with his 
hands in his pockets, leaning against his neigh 
bor’s wall while another shoota, may be filled | 
with admiration of the skillful marksman, but he | 
will never hit the mark for himself. He has not 
sufficient evotiem to beheve that he is unquestion 
ably a great man if he will but exert himself; but 
he will atand all through lite with mouth and 
eyes agape at his neighbors’ achievements, wlule 
the fhes wing their legs upon his tace, unul he is 
awakened by being parhed out of the way. The 
world ta heavily loaded with these stolid creatures, 
of whom Emerson says, We call these millions 
men; but they are not men.” They will have 
to undergo a number of changes to become intel- 
ligent beings. 

To be an egotist ia “to make one's self of im- 

yrtance,” according to our accepted dictionary. 

a this to be condemned in, and driven out of any 
man or woman!’ Whatare we living tor, if not 
because we are of importance? All over the 
world there is great need of egotists—of men who 
will learn and reveal, Nature is working hard 
to get her hands free. She is leveling here and 
rasing there—calling to the mountains and send- 
ing to the valleys, opening new storehouses and 
revealing new treasures, resolving her mighty 
forces and keeping every screw in its place. We 
of the present age hear the mighty rollers work- 
ing, and feel the force of her great levers; but 
our senses are too thick to discern them. Sci 
ence is rolling the stones from every doorway, 
and the books are opening. Everywhere the 
world ia running and reading, and even the rocks 
are telling God's great secrets to man. The air 
is thick with revelations, and the hearers are be- 
ing born. Every molecule is struggling to reveal 
ita mighty importance in the perfect plan of the 
universe. The “footprints of the Creator’ were 
seen ages ago, but only in their outlines. To day 
the minutest lines from toe to heel are heralded 
from continent to continent. Who shall say that 
in some future age there shall not be communi- 
cation between planeta as between individuals ! 
The march of sctence places everything behind 
her, and she “cannot be non committal if she 
would.” What are we but human planets, en 
dowed with the same universal soul that pervades 
every form, no matter how minute! The same 
force that moves the planets in their revolutions 
moves us from birth to death; and deaths are but 
the points in our lite when we withdraw ourselves 
from the sun's rays to reappear in the morning 
Has not man an undeniadle might to feel proud 
ot himself and of his achnevements—to reveal his 
worth to his fellow bemgs—and to make himself 
of the greatest possible nmportance | 

What made our Christ the Redeemer of the 
whole world? Did he sit in silence with folded 
hands and refuse to act, or did he believe in him 
self, and assert his power to shape the masses, and 
by a resolution of forces succeed in making them 
believe italso? Did he not make himsel! ot :m- 
portance in the bighest and holtest degree? And 
yet this 18 egotism. He went up into the tem. 
ple at twelve years of age, and talked with the 
elders as their superior. It would be self conceit 
to do that in this century. When be said. “Ye 
beheve in God, bekeve also in me.” did i not 
show a knowledge of and belet in his own great 
ness ¢ 

What haz set the seal of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
upon the present age, and made him a god in bis 
own land? Is it an earnest sympathy for the 
masses which he never professed, the crown of a 
meek and lowly spirit when he bas telt neither 
meekness vor lowliness; or is it that in his pure 
egotism he has never deserted and lost faith in 
himselt ¢ “You mast elect vourown work,” were 
his wor'’s uttered vears ago. vet in the very elec 
tion you fall ander the ban. “Snck to your bus 
iness,”” utters another oracle: and in the hard 
sucking You are drawing the same fivures to- 
ward you. Everv fine soul that mses up in its 
own strength, trying to pat off the cerrapio lve for 
the incorrapnNe, hears the same dersive din 
Mr. Giles may point his guns at them through 

the columns of the A//arte, and may succeed in 


convincing two-thinis of his readers that they | 


ahould not be tolerated; that they have been the 
pest of nineteen centunes , bat the remaining one- 


| wittles.”’ 


failure upon failure, to see life’s loveliest roses 
wither and fall in dry, lifeless petals at your feet; 
Sit in the dim light and 
vel your way out by your own finger ends! Em- 
erson says, ‘If there is any good thing in store 
tor you, it will not come at the first or the second 
call; nor in the shape of fashion, ease and city 
drawing-rooms.”” Life is a great, rushing river; | 
let the obstacles serve as rapids to increase your 
apeed. We shall reach death's falls at last, but 
let us work 

“In faith—that still perceives 

No rose can shed her leaves, 

Far less poet fall from mission 

With an unfilled fruition. 

In hope— that apprehends 

An end beyond these ends, 

And great uses rendered duly, 

By the meanest song sung truly.” 
“Be in earnest,” writes Wasson, the essayist, and | 
we feel the strength of his words; but I say, Ze | 
egotists | 





MISCELLANY. 


are disturbed, for what | together cast our crowns at the feet of Him whose 
gracious providence has so wondertully brought 
you as a people out of the house of bondage.”’ 
They bild their nests ov paper without enny Inthe midst of deep feeling, Rev. Mr. Tanner, a 
windows to them or back doors. They have but | talented young member of the Conference, sud- 
one place ov admission, and the nest iz the shape | denly called upon by the Bishop, rose up and re- 
‘ov an overgrown pineapple, and iz cut up into | sponded in a style that would have been credita- 
juat as many bedrooms as there 1z hornets. | ble to any living man. In fluency, appropriate- 
It iz very simple to make a hornets’ nest if yu ness, correctness, and elegance, his speech was 
kan, but i will wager enny man 300 dollars he | nota whit bebind that to which we had been lis- 
kant bild one that he could sell to a hornet for | tening. As he concluded, a noble-looking negro 
| half-price. rose upon his feet, and struck the chorus,— 
Hornets are as bizzy az their second couzzins, “Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea, 
the bee, but what they are about the Lord only Jehovah hath triumphed; His people are free. 
knows; they don’t lay up enny honey, nor enny The multitude took it up and sung it as only a 
money; they seem to be bizzy only jist for the | conference of colored preachers and a congrega- 
sake ov working all the time; they are alwus in — tion of colored people could sing it, and as only 
' such a conference and congregation could sing it 


az mutch ov a burry as tho they waz going fora | § 
_dokter. | in an hour like that. O how grandly and glori- 


I suppose this uneasy world would grind around ee ey a “ ae 
P ao »ven e umble church y seemed to our exciter 
‘on its axle-tree onst in 24 hours, even ef thare | humble rey 


| want enny hornets, but hornets must be good for soul to surge against the walls, shaking the struct- 
‘sumthing, but I think now what it iz. | ure to its very foundations. In the midst of this 
Thare haint been a bug made yet in vain, nor | electrifying song, the outpouring of grateful, lov- 
one that wanta good job; thare iz ever lots of ing and joyful hearts, the people began to gather 
! human men loafing around blacksmith shops and around their noble friend, Mr. Garrison — some 


cider mills, all over the country, that don’t seem | with smiles, some with tears, some to shake his 
‘to be necessary for anything but to beg plug | hands, some almost to embrace his limbs, some to 
crouch at his feet. They were like overjoyed 


‘tobacco and swear, and steal water-melons; but ps a’ y Fag 

‘yu let the cholera break out once, and then yu children in the presence of an affectionate father. 
will see the wisdom of having jist sich men lay- We looked on through blinding tears, and thanked 
\ing around; they help count. God tor this beautiful tribute to life-long fidelity, 
| is and that we were permitted to be a witness of so 
| Curtous Eertarus. — A writer in the London _, inspiring and memorable a spectacle. 

Scotsman has a crop of epitaphs, several of which | A magniticent audience, composed of our best 
are quite fresh. citizens, and entirely filling our largest hall, as- 

Here is one on a person named Chest :— 

“Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One Chest within another; 

The one of them is very good; 
Who says so of the other?” 

On a very old man:— 

“He lived to 105 because he was strong, 
100 to 5 you don't live as long.”’ 

On Martha Shiel:— 

“Poor Martha Shiel has gone away; 

Her would ifshe could, but her couldn’t stay ; 

Her had 2 bad legs and a baddish cough ; 

It was her two bad legs that carried her off.” 

Mr. Proctor’s antipathy to medical men did not 
save him trom the common fate of humanity :— 

“Ilere lives John Proctor, 
Who lived and died without a doctor.” 

On Pro'essor Walker, who wrote a treatise on 
i English Particles :— 

“Here lies Walker’s Particles.” 
On Doctor Fuller :— 
“Here lies Fuller's earth.” 
On a dustman :— 
“Cease to lament his change, ye just, 
He’s only gone from dust to dust.’’ 
Dr. Chard’s medical practice seems to have been 
P 
large, if not particularly successful :— 
“Here lies Dr. Chard, 
Who filled the halt ot this church-yard.” 

The following is a quaint mixture of specific in- 
formation and sentiment:— 

“Tere lie two babes as dead as nits, 
Who died of agonizing fits; 

They were too good to live with we, 
So God took them to live with He.” 

On another babe :— 

“Since I was so quickly done for, 
I wonder what I was begun tor.” 
The maker of the following epitaph is clearly 
of the opinion that Jones's ruling passion will be 
strong after death! Its profanity spoils it:— 
“Here lies the body of Joseph Jones, 
Who ate while he was able; 

But once o’erfed, he dropt down dead, 
And fell beneath the table. 

When from his tomb to meet his doom 
He'll rise wit other sinners, 


!noshun to, and seldom 
| would it profit a man tew kill 99 hornets and hav 


| the 100th one hit him with hiz javelin? 


” 


Sumner’s lecture on the subject of ‘Caste. 
Greeted with enthusiastic applause, Mr. Sumner 
proceeded to say that for eighteen years, as ser- 
vant of the nation, he had many times passed 
through our city en route to and from Washington, 
but this was the first time he ever had the honor 
to look upon or address a Wilmington audience. 
At the close of his masterly oration—that deserves 
to be printed in letters of gold—a band composed 
of colored musicians proposed to offer him the 
compliment ot a serenade. Learning, however, 
that he would leave tor Philadelphia in the 10 
P.M. train, they met him at the door of the hall. 
Here was a carriage to convey him tothe depot. 
Declimng to enter the carriage, Mr. Sumner took 
the arm of a trend, and, preceded by the band, 
and surrounded by the people, both white and 
colored, walked in triureph through our streets; 
the colored musicians blowing their breath away 
for very pride and joy. Arriving at the depot, 
the band continued their serenade, and never was 
anything done more heartily, while the people, 
crowding around, sought to take the hand of one 
who has been so consistently and persistently 
faithful to the great doctrine of human brother- 
hood. 
ner came forward, expressed his thanks, offered 
some judicious counsels to his colored friends, 
and gave utterance to some words of confidence 
and cheer respecting the future of their race. The 
train had arrived, was departing, and now, amid 


cheers of grateful trends and enthusiastic admir- 
ers, Mr. Sumner, esteemed, loved, and thus rec- 
ompensed for his fidelity to truth and principle, 
passed away trom our earnest, brave and growing 
eity.— Cor, Zion's Herald. 


A Caiip’s CuristmMas Exrectrations, wit 
REMINISCENCES AWAKENED 
THuBRERY.— ‘Ah! Hedon't come that way! He 
comes at twelve o'clock! The dark twelve! Not 
the dinner twelve, when the factory-bell rings, 
and Mr. Wattles’s whistle blows, so the people 
can go to their dinner, but the dark twelve! That's 
the time when Santa Claus is coming!” The in- 
dividual who spoke thus was sitting at the supper- 
table. He has not seen many Christmas-days. 
He was born the day atter Christmas, and if he 





at his fifth birthday. The bells of the town were 
| ringing rejoicing!y over the entrance of Sierman’s 





Aw English clergyman went to a hotel to order 
a dinner tor a number of clerical triends. “May 
Task, wir,’’ demanded the waiter, gravely, wheth. | 
er the party is High Chureh or Low Chureh?’ | 
"Now, what on earth’? cried the clergyman, “do | 
my friends’ opinions matter to vou?” “A great) 
deal, sir,” rejoined the waiter; “if High Chureh, | 
] must provide more wine; if Low Church, more 
When Mary was a Lasstr.— | 
The maple trees are tinged with red, 
The lireh with golden vellow ; 
And high above the orchard wall, 
Hang apples, rich and mellow ; 
And that's the way, through vonder lane 
That looks so sull and grassy ,— 
The way IT took one Sunday eve, 
When Mary was a lassie. 
You'd hardly think that patient face, | 
That looks so thin and taded, 
Was once the very sweetest one, 
That ever bonnet shaded; 
But when IT went through \ onder lane, 
Phat looks so still and grassy, | fair, 
Those eves were bright, those cheeks were 
When Mary was a lassie. | 


But many a tender sorrow, 
And many a patent care, 

Have made those turrows on the face 
That used to be so tair. 

Four times to yonder churebyard, 
Through the lane so still and grassy, 

We've borne and laid away our dead, 
Since Mary was a lassie. 


And so you see I've grown to love 
The wrinkles more than roses; 
Earth's winter flowers are sweeter far 
Yhan all spring's dewy posies; 
They'll carry us through yonder lane 
That looks so still and grassy, 
Adown the lane | used to go 
When Mary was a lassie. 
— Month’y Religious Mavazine. 

Tur New Yorn Pyevumatic Dispaten —Tun- 
neling has been going on for nearly a year, be- 
neath Broadway, at New York, in preparation tor 
the pneumatic dispatch tube for the transmission 
of small parcels and packages, which will be sent 
through at the rate of about twenty-five miles per 
hour, The method of operation is substantially 
hike that suecesstully practised in) London tor 
several years A brick or iron tunnel is built of 
abight to admit the cars, with a single line ot 
rails, fited with opening and closing valves at 
each extremity, and furnished with all other ap- 
paratus for propeling cars by a stroog dratt of air 
behind them when they travel in one direction, 
and pumping away the airin tront when going 
the other. From this the motive power is sup- 
pled. At the departure station a large fan-wheel, 
with an iron disc, concave in surface, is made to 
revolve by the aid of a small stabonary engine at 
such speed as may be required, the pressure of 
the air inereasing according to the rapidity of the 
revolutions, and thus generating the 'torce neces- 
sary to send a car up a steeper incline than is to 
be found on any existing railroad. The disc 
xYrates In an iron case, resembling the paddle 
wheel of a steamboat, and trom tts broad pemphery 
the paracles of air stream off in strong currents. 
When driving the air into the upper end of a 
tunnel to propel the down train, fresh quantities 
rush to the surtace of the dise to supply the partial 
vacuum thus created; and on the other hand, 
when the dise is exhausting the air in the tunnel 
with the view of drawing back the up train, the 
air rushes out in a perfect hurricane from the es- 
cape valves of the disc case. When the down, 
Journey is to be pertormed the brakes are taken 
off the wheels, and the cars moved by their o«n 
momentum into the mouth ot the tubes, passing 
in their course over a deep air-well in the floor, 
covered with an inon grating. Up this opening a 
gust of wind is sent by the disc, when a valve, 
formed bv a pair ot iron gates, immediately closes 
firmly over the entrance to the tunnel, confluing 
the increasing atmospheric pressure between the 
valve and rear of the cars. The torge being thus 
brought to bear upon the end of the train, the 
latter shut up within the tube. glides emoothir 
along towani its destinanon, the revolving disc 
keeping up the motive power until it reaches the 
ateep inchne, whence is momentum again suffices 
to carry i the rest of the distance 


Joan Birurses’ Pargrs.—Th Hormet.—The 
hornet is an inflanmibel bugger, sudden in hiz im 
preshuns and hasty in to? conelusian, or end 

Hiz natral disposishen iz a warm cross between 
rei pepper in the pod and fasi oul, and hiz moral 
dias iz, Cgut out ov ni way 

They have a long, Mack Daddy, divided in the 
middie by a waist spot. but their phisikal impor- 
tance lave at the terminus ov thew subdurd, in the 
shape ov a javelin 

This javelin iz alwuz loaded, and stands nadir 
to unload at a minuit’s warming, and enters a man 
az still as thought, az spry az litening, and az full 
ov mela: kollv az the toothache. 

Hornets never army a case; they sette awl ot 
their difterences oF opinvan bv letting their javelin 
fiv. and are s7 certain to hit az a mule iz 

” This testy kritter ves in congregations num 
g aboot hw sons, but whether they are male 
or fentale, ar conservanre. ar matched in bonds 
ov wedldck, ar whether they are Mormons, and a 
gant many ov them Kling together and keep one 
husband to save expense, 1 doa't kao nor doa’t 
kare 

1 never hav examined their habits mach. I 
| pever homsidered u healthy 

Hornets build their neste wherever they take a 


/ stature but large in intellect. 
‘one day between two rather tall clergymen, when 


Since he must dwell in heaven or hell, 


He'll choose where he'll get the best dinners.” ; i . . 
| steaming up the Savannah river in a revenue-cut- 


Ons woodmaai— : | ter on that same day—a participant in the events 

“In Kent so good T was lopping wood, | and scenes of Sherman's grand occupation of that 

And down fell from a tree; | pleasant and piquant litle city. Shall 1 ever for- 

I met with a check and broke my neck, t 
And so death lopped off me.” 

There is no evidence that Jonathan Pound was 


; was a beautiful, clearday. The tide was ebbing, 
and the ‘tobstructions’ were to be dreaded and 
an Irishman, but his epitaph contains an unnis- | avoided. On board our craft, the revenue cutter 
i ‘tNemaha,” Lieut. Warner commanding, there 


takable tull:— 
“Here lies the body of Jonathan Pound, | were Mr. Reed, now the Governor ot Florida, A. 
Who was lost at sea and never was found.” | G. Browne, and T.C. Severance, of Massachusetts, 
aa | and others, who were seeking a passage to Flori- 
Some or THE Op Styie Boston Creney- 
meN.—In Revolutionary times there resided in 
Boston two Mather Byles, tather and son, both 
clergymen and both Tories. The senior preached 
in the Hollis street meeting-house, and the junior 
at Christ Church, in Salem street. The father 
was noted as being a great wit, The Rev. James 
Freeman, pastor of King’s Chapel, was contem- 
porary with Byles. He will be remembered by 
many persons now living as being very small in 
He was walking 


| forded by the cutter to go on. I had been detain- 
edat Hilton Uead over Sunday—Christmas-day— 
and it was while I was thus making this passage 
trom Hilton Head to Savannah that the boy whose 
| language I have quoted was being born here in Can- 
ton. All the while the bells of the churches were 
ringing; and Squire Ames said, so they wrote me 
—I got the letter and the news just one month la- 
ter, on the 27th of January—" They ought to ring 
forthe birth of that boy!" This was the exclama- 
tion of the large-hearted lawyer, his tatherly bo- 
som swelling at once with patriotic exultation and 
friendly, fraternal, paternal sympathy! And my 
trend, Postmaster Wood—his letter on that ecca- 
here I find it open before me, the New Testament S#0 will not soon be forgotten. His confirmation 
onthe mght, the old Testament on the lett, and | by the Senate, recently, is but a contirmation ot 
the little Apoery pha in the middle.”’ the wishes of all of us, who do or have done, busi- 
There was another minister, whose memory was Ness With him. Let me be pardoned tor writing 
so poor he could not trust himself to deliver aser- this. For it was in just such a storm as this 
mon without having it written out im full, He Which is raging while f write that T steamed past 
had his morning and afternoon sermons both un. Cape Hatteras. And the return of Christmas al- 
der one cover, and would leave them in the pul- ways brings to mind the events of that ( hristmas- 
pit atter the morning service, fearing he might ) @#Y, five years ago, when, at Beautort, S C., 1 saw 
torget to bring them in the atternoon if he carried @itht hundred treedmen—men, women and chil. 
them home. One Sunday, a parishioner, want- dren—landed trom tle steam rs R. Spaulding, 
ing to know the subject for the atiernoon, went treed trom slavery by General Sherman, and saw 
into the pulpit at the close of the morning service, | Me first wounded men [had seen brought in from 
and found the text tor the afternoon to be, ‘And te battle field. There were no bells ringing in 
the righteous shall flourish like a green bay-tree."” | the culy of Savannah as we came up the river. 
He seratehed out the word “tree,” and inserted We passed through a passage of but sixty feet 
“horse.” When the minister announced his text, | ¥de— which Capt. Boutelle bad marked out with 
he stopped at the word “horse,” and could aot bring f#e8—and came to the whart just betore sunset. 
to his mind the might word. He telt satisfied it Phe ctty was full of Union soldiers, regiments 
was not “horse.” At last, after repeating it twoor | Were encamped in all the squares, and bands of 
three times, he made a desperate effort, and said, MUSIC, Playing Union airs, were stationed all 
“And the righteous shall flourish like a green bay about the city. All the while, here at home, this 
My brethren, I have got it written down boy was being born! We wandered about that 
‘horse,’ but Lam sure it is something else in the night through the dark streets of the captured city, 
Bible.’ , Where nota biscuit was to be had for love or tor 
In a town not manv miles from Boston a diffi. Money, littie thinking of what was occurring in 
culty arose between the minister and chorister, UUs peacetul hamlet. : é 
It soon spread: through the whole society, and the | Boys learn tast, and one feels a little cheap to 
greater portion sided with the chorister, and the tind that his failibility is discovered by his child. 
minister had a gentle hint he had better resign. 1 had peett apesking of the probable coming sé 
He did so, and tn his tarewell sermon he was very “org Ciaus. I said he wouid Sime by the steam- 
pointed and severe upon the chorister. The lat. bvsttrain on the Providence Railroad, and would 
ter took it very coolly, and during the discourse Probably arrive here about three o'clock in the 
he selected an old anthem called “Amesbury, Morning ot Christmas-day; and that he would 
and no sooner was the sermon ended, than up Some down our chimney about that hour; when 
jumps the choir and sang the anthem with all their the littie chap, atter holding a piece of bread in 
power. How appiicable it was, and how well the his hand a second or two, looked up ceca and 
chorister retorted, may be inferred trom the words, made the observation I have written. ‘And who 
“Beheving we rejoice to see the curse removed.” tld You thai! inquired I. “Oh, Tommy Lone- 
To finish up the clergy, | will relate an inci. #2 sard_so; and fe is a great knower! Now 
dent which was told to me by a gentleman of Mar- Tommy Lonegan is a sage of eight years, and is 
blehead, who was selected to ;rocure some per- authority with the boy ot five not to be Sontraeett: 
son to supply the pulpit for a few Sundays, as = No a Sains Carlyle, is a hero to his caved 
their pastor was out of health, and wished to uta parent can manage, if he is smart, to be a 
journey for atime. The gentleman called upon » ja ee: ee ahi anaes 
a Mr. Quarles. an elderly man, not a regular ommy Lonegans about. I was taken down at 
minister, but who officiated cecasionally in that re Pag qa rear Saget “egal wg 
capacity. He stated the case, and asked Mr. COME OF fie Ohore-tine iit oeate ace Mtg 
Qi he could supply the place while the pastor Sharon, at Mr. Lothrop’s and Mr. Hixon’s, ani 
wae absent. “O. vea Mr. P. Leill do it was OM Set here ull twelve o’clock—the ‘‘dark 
the response. “What shall we have to pay you 


twelve.”’ 

tor your services?’ said P. ‘* That will depend al- Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Editor, - cashed 
togethér upon the quality of the sermon I give preesire are tee descriptions of sie neon ef 
vou. For two of my best, I shall charge five 8 their language will describe and convey 
a * . . . oh t de i La net t gray «Jars 

dollars a Sunday. It you think that too mach, ‘® dove “t have been — van scott agplcagens 
I will give you two pretty good ones for three Where Katy is." sand a little girl of five years once 
dollars, and if you are not satisfied with that, I 


to me, when she had been to the cemetery where 
) fag 
: lay te was bur yald anything be more 

ean furnish you with two not worth a damn for * PAs Mate wa buned. Could anything be 
one dollar.” “LT will take the two best.” sald P., 


tuliv expressive?) And so the remark of the bor 
“as thev will not probably be any too good. ”"— speaking, that it would be at the hour of twelve 
Cer. Basten Transcript 


they met the elder Byles. He stopped in tront of 
them and said; ‘Well, gentlemen, [ certainly did 
not expect to meet the Bible in’ the street, but 


Santa Claus would appear, the “dat fom Nee 
was exacily tothe point. Childhood's defi 

are always exact. He “sad me” on the matter 
ot Santa Claus. The night betore I had given 
him a long history and description of that celebrat- 
ed Saint, and had inculcate’. among other virtues, 
that of going to bed and to sleep eariy. so as to 
be ready to wake up when the old fellow should 
come. He then surpmsed me by entering into a 
computation of the [me it would take Santa to at- 
tend to ail his business. “He'll have to ge to 
Erne Capen’s, and to Eddie Dickinson's, and to 
ake Ames’. and to Ei iy Everett's. nd to Her- 
bert Fenno’s, and Mattie Ames, a: [lien Sum- 
ner's.,and Ed Eager’s.snd Benny 


Wirtiaw TLioyvp Garstsox axp Cranirs 
Scuwyer is Wiiwixerox, Der —A Conterence 
of the African MOE. Church, presided over by 
Bishops Campbell, Wayman and Ward, was holi- 
ing its annual session. Thinking to pay our nme 
spects to this baiy of earnest men, We were en- 
tering the humble church where they were assem- 
bled, when we observed in the aisle just in the 
advance of us, your distincuished feiiow citizen, 
Wm. Liovd Garrison. In an instant a bazz ot 
interest went through the assembiv. Preachers 
ami people whispered. “Mr. Garmson!” © Wm i 
Liovd Garrison!" *' The black man's friend,” * The : § ns. and 
gteat emancipator Ina fes moments Mr. Gar Arthur Roi ck s and Wille Sheps ani Edi. 
tison was formally introdaced by the Bishup and die Evans’.—1 ted you he'll nave a of of paces to 
was received by the Conference standing When x 10, Wont be, tather, berare he gets here 
omer and quiet were restored. Mr. G procee ied : How LT admire the innocence, tre trust ng coa- 
with @ mast appropriate and impressive address, Sdence, of that intantile | pants Cisas 
suggesting, in the course of his remarks, that And see What an unselfish pervaded nis 
thirty years before he bad espoused their cause, @Dameration of the visits the patron Saint of 
and daring the jong and terrible anti-slavery con. Christmas was to make! All the litle Dove and 
thet had tmed to he taithtul to their interests, not gels, his contemporaries, were to be remembered 
because of their color, but because ther were men! course they were! And we are all children in 
like himself, a part of the world’s great brother. Cus matter, When the Cinsimas holidays cyme 
head He beheved that slavery as an insttanon We all undend We. ail of as, teel a generous 
had cursed the master as much and even more gio@ of saustaction in any good we can do, and 
than the slave. and hence in his antagonism to (ook about us to see to whom we can doa ax 
that great evil he had alwavs heen inflaenced by Weng. Christmas makes us al) chiidren 
a concern for the white as wel! as for the colore] fathers and motuers who may happen to read tin 
race. After hearty congratulatiors, judicious Sill understand i Troe, we are young bat 
counsels, and affectionate words. he concladed once; but in tre plea ures, and in the hallucinas 
by saving. “And now, dear brethren. not unto tons, of oar chiidren, we can renew oat youth 
me' Ono! not unto me! not anto us! bat unto We can jearn trem children pot to be selfich mm our 
the Lord Jehovah, be all the glory af your pohn- en) »yment of these fesial days'—S 
cal salvanon. I willjoin with you; and we will Canton cor. liedham Gu2etie. 


| ously the waves of melody rolled through that | 


sembled, a few evenings since, to hear Charles | 


During an interval of the music, Mr. Sum- | 


the sound of inspiring music and the fervent | 


IN THE FatHer) 
! . . . 
| Enclosed please tind $2.50 for the Commoniealth for 


should live to see next Sunday, will have arrived | 


army into Savannah on the day on which he was | 
born; and he to whom he was speaking was | 


| get my sensations as I went up that river! It! 


| da, and availed themselves of the opportunity af: | 
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| “THE 
ADVANCED THOUGHT 
OF NEW ENGLAND.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


NEWSPAPER, 


FOR 1870, 


Will be more than ever alive to the great interests that 
originate and center in New England, and particularly 
Boston. It trusts to lend a helping hand to 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 





struggling for permanence to benefit the world. Though 
in no sense a “religious’’ or ‘moral’ paper, it hopes 
never to be ashamed to espouse those reforms which are 
the handmaidens of the purest religion and the highest 
morality,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Creeds and Colors, 
Upposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by 
its advocacy or defense. 
| To this end, we shall pay particular attention to 


‘HOME AND FOREIGN 
DENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 


LECTURES AND LETTERS 


from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances 
command respect, and 


| 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, 
LITERARY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 
promising 
| Entire Freedom of Expression, guided by 
Candor and Truth. 
In a word, 


“TILE COMMONWEALTH” 

| may be expected to be the same bright, crisp, wide- 
‘awake, readable journal it has been for the last tive 
| years, only a little more intensified, if possible, in’ pur- 
| pose, and with its leanings, more than ever, in the right 
direction. 

We do not intend to be a mere negative exponent of 
New England thought, but purpose, to the extent of our 
| ability, to 


MAKE OUR IDEAS DOMINANT 


in state, society, church, and all progressive movements. 
{ 


That the spirit and tone of 
“sTITLK COMMONWEALTIIL? 


| is approved by large numbers of intelligent p ple and 
j the public press, the following unsolicited testimonials 
will show :— 

{From a professional gentleman.] 


1870, TP have had to drop various periodicals, papers 
and magazines, but your excellent: paper has become 
more and more necessary to me from year to year, and I 
can't do without it. : 


{From a first-class business man.] 

The Commoniccalth's weekly visits are a source of in- 
formation and instruction with which I feel unwilling to 
dispense. 2 

{From a Connecticut poet.) 

IT don’t know as my subseription for the Commonicealth 
has yet expired, but, for tear it may, I hasten to renew 
it, for somehow the paper has become a necessity with 
The. 

[From a distinguished philanthropist. ] 

I could do without any other gh Pith yours, ButlI 
must have the Commonwealth at all times and places, It 
is the best paper in the Union; also the neatest and most 
deserving, 


{From the mayor of a Massachusetts city.] 
We enjoy the Commonicealth more than any other 


ports and impartial criticisms, 
{From a Tennessee merchant. } 

T have been waiting to send a line for vour paper from 
this center of “Kha-Klux-Klan” influence, but am too 
busy. You make a geod paper. Tread it, advertisements 
and all! 


{From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.) 


I received a bundle of Commonirealths, the other day, 
from home—a surprise anda pleasure in this unknown 
place, fifteen hundred miles from old Boston and civili- 
zation. Tnever knew the value of the newspaper till I 
went into the wilderness. It has an oder of humanity 
about it which is truly refreshing.  T want the Commovi- 
wea/th sent tome here, regularly. Lenjey your literary 
notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To 
catch a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here 
gives me a feeling somewhat akin, T imagine, to that 
Which the early Christians had on tirst hearing a saying 
of Jesus Christ. i 

{From the Boston Transcript.) 

The Commonicea/th is a “radical paper, vivaciously 
and ably conducted, spiev and bright, earnest in defense 
of its special friends, and usually good-natured in its 
treatment of those from whom it differs. It is frank in 
the expression of its own views, and professes to grant 
to others the freedom it claims for itself. We frequently 
do not agree with it, and occasionally tind ourselves the 
subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as 
progressive portion of the community, as a journal well 
worth reading tor its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


{From the Boston Times } 

The Commonirealth is one of the most independent, 
Outspoken and able newspapers in this State. [ts edito- 
rials are always Well-prepared. and full of vim and ener- 
gy. The minor paragraphs are spicy and interesting, 
while to literary, art and dramatic matters much atten- 
tion is given. 

{From the Taunton Gazette.) 

No "ae ge presents a handsomer appearance, or con- 
tains less unreadable matter than the Commeontcalth, 
Boston, In fact, itis not an “aimless” publication, but 
goes straight to its work, and in the most workmanlike 
way, Its writers are gifted men and women, and inde& 
pendence both in politics and hterature is a marked trait 
of the Journal. 


(From the Cleveland Spiritua/ist.) 

The Commonrrea/th, published in Boston, is without 
discount one of our very best and most valuable ex- 
changes. It is a family newspaper in the best sense of 
the term, its comumns being replete with the most healthy 
and pregressive reading. In polities it is refreshing!y 
radical and independent. Its criticisms on all the great 
questions of the day are fresh, discriminative and just, 
while its general tone is charactenzed by great good 
sense, Hberality and fearlessness 
[The epitomized expression of a dozen other journals 

which we haven't room to give in detail 

We open no weekly paper which is uniformly so read- 
able as the Commowrealth Whatever subject it dis- 
cusses or dissects, whether it be political or literary— 
and it usually takes fhe most interesting and the most 
important of both—it is always pertinent and powerful. 
and so full and fair withal that its opinions seem to come 
from the court rather than the counsel, Issuing out of 
the great crisis of the country. it had ade yp int ce 
on the course of the War. Surveying the national situa 
tion with remarkable comprehensiveness and prescience 
and commenting on men and measures as they appeared 
in the light of liborty, it has ever sustained the govern. 
ment in all that tended to make it great and glorious 
Furthermore, this largeness of View and lottiness of aim 
are not confined to leading articles, but is the inspiring 
spirit of all its reading columns—and there are twenty 
of these; therefore there is opportunity for a variety 
which hardiv any other publication of the kind pos- 
sesses; and this also is so improved that it leaves little 
to be desired. In fine. there is no family newspaper 
known to us whereby the reader may become so wel] and 
so widely informed. while the style of most of the arti- 
cles is such as to make them choice literary entertain- 
ment. Mechanically, too, it is a medel; indeed. few 
books have so good paper, or are so perfectly printed 


We can rest our merits on these testimonials. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmiy established. and is read by thousands of intelli- 

This fact has arrested the aitention of 
ADVERTISERS, 

who are reminded that their cards in the (:#amonrea/th 


te taken) are not 
, 


gent people. 


fwhich but a limited number can 

in cumbrous supplements, printe nly to be 
nor are buried out 
tO paper 


into the wasteba-ket 

within the blauket-folds of a « 

Rut, in our neat, compact, folio sheet, with its plain, uni- 
m style of typography. the favors of our 

ently conspicuous to be seen 

euble or quadruple cost, 

into which too many of 

ur rates for ad- 


wud io favor the memembrance ¢ 
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| PARLOR FURNITURE. | NEW ENGLAND 


ay MUTUAL LIFE INSURANSE CO., 
PARLOR SUITS No. 3. State Street, 
COVERED IN BOSTON. 
| Kuglish Hair-Cloth, Plush, A -CUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


Terry, Reps and $5,260,009. 


Freach Lasting. 
| the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 


| be found in Boston 
| | to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM. 


of premium where pirties have pid all causa. 
Distributions Anuurtly. 

ALL Pocictss Non-Foreeirashs under the lise of Massa. 
chuserts (See Statute of April 10, scl.) to the extent of 
their value. 

| The following Table will show the time that a Life Poliey, 
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A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
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Twenty-six Beautiful Pictures. on a) 
NOW is the time to subscribe, 93 
Terms—$1.50 a year, in advance; 

number, A liberal discount to elubs, 

for new subscribers, A sample number for 10 cents, 


Cr CotS 0S | Yours, | 


15 cents a single | 
Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


ona single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 


Premiums given 


Address the publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


13 Washington street, 
BOSTON. 


This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BEN}. F. STEVENS, Presipest. 
JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Watter C. Waicut, Actuary. Jan. 1. 
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Sewing 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


57 and 59 Broasfield Street. 
Jan BOSTON, MASS. tf 
FINE-ART GALLERY. 


A. A. CHILDS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


LOOKING-GLASSES & PICTURE-FRAMES. 


Publishers and Dealers in 
Chromos, 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES © 


TAKE THE 


Machines. 


FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARTS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Sept. 14. 118 Milk Street, Boston. 





AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


ae AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Paintings, &C. guaccessors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
AGENTS FOR AGRICULTU AL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Braun's Carbon Photographs SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Eto 


| —AND— ® 

| Rogers's Groups. 
' 

| 

| 

| 


Quiney Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction 3m Nov. 4. 





FINE ART REPOSITORY, 


127 Tremont st. tf 


| WILLIAM DOOGUEF 
' Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picniss, 
Festivals, &c., 


Jan. 8, 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will 
immediately be putinto paper. without beingexposedtoin | 
epectica. Phe nighest cash prices paid iis seristatee | BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paper MANUPACTURERS, 
Nov. 13. tf Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston, 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by specia 
Messenger or express. and orders by maal and telegraph 
will be promptly answered, 

Suge FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 


BETWEEN COMMON AND WARRENTON 3m 


FURNITURE. 


BLACK WALNUT 


Chamber Sets. 


We are manufacturing some new styles, elegant in de 


i Tne As: BIEOT &.-Ce. 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


sign and splendid in finish, among which we enumerate 
: IMPORTERS OF 


| ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERSIN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FP" Most favorableterms to Printseliers. Canvassers and 
Teachers tf Jan 


our 
NONPAREIL SETS, 
VICTORIA SETS, 
EUGENIE SETS, 
EXCELSIOR SETS, | 
GRECIAN SETS. 
The above Sets all have the new style Toilet, Combin- 
‘ase and Bureau, aud are offered at rea- 





ing Dressit 


WOOL, WOCLENS, E 
no KINSLEY & 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Sireet. Boston. 


sonable prices 

We received a MEDAL from the last Mechanics’ 
Fair for our NONPAREIL SETs, and DIPLOMA 
for GRECIAN sSETs. 


BEAL & HOOPER, — 


MANUFACTURERS, Ps 
SATLESROOM AND OFFICE, 

3 and + Holmes Block, DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 

HAY™MARKET SQUARE. tf eb \RLES 


JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRESE. 
EDW WwW. KRINSLET, Om. WwW. ABOADES 
Jani 6m 





os RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISITIEsS, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS, 
Ne. 61 Broad, cor. ot Milk Street, Besten 
Nov. 18 om 


& Cu., 
THE GERMAN CURE. 


MRS. MARY L. RICHMOND 


Now attends to the cure of LIVER CoMPLAINT. Ruer- 


MATISM, NEURALGIA, and all forms of Nervous Ins- 





EASES, whether chronic or otherwise, at her vince, 53 


WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON, by the aid of CLOTHING. ETC. 


afecent Gerinan discovery), & 4 
h t , N 


SREELAND. BEARD & RICHARDSON, 


new and seeret remedy 
yet but little Known in this country 
tf Dee.4 


Success guaranteed or money refunded 


CLOTHING ATWHOLESALE., 
152 Devonshire street. Besten. 
H Farriasp Woixsiow Hrrrkick 


TURNER'S IWF Wis 
A SeKARD H Writ ws 
TIC DOULOUREUX I. 1. Hannise bow F Miser 


VER Rick aRDSoN 
Morset I 


owls & ¢ fo 4G é 


BURDETT & YOUNG, 


— oR — Nov 13 


UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. \ PEITTEN, 


A safe,Certainand Speedy Cure SEER Re ee 
: ae MEN'S AND BOYS" CLOTHING, 


= F 71 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Sireets. 
Neuralgia and All Nervous Diseases. 


Las Tan. 
.. V. WHITTES, 
Its Emects are Magical. ¢..¥. Wareres 


H. Ss. BURDETT, Sept 11. fim 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE ( 


A: Y ‘ 
q 6 


dries 





An UNFAILING REMEDY for Necratora Fac- 
IALIS, Often effecting a perfect cure in a single day. 
No form of Nervous Disease fails to vield to its wonder- 
ful power. Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neu- 
ralgia, affecting the entire system, its use for a few days 
affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to 
produce a complete and permanent cure. Itcontains no 
material- in the slightest degree injurious. It has the 
unqualitied approval of the best physicians. Thousands 
in every part of the country gratefully acknowledge its 
power to soothe the tortured nerves, and restore the 
failing <trength. 

sent by mail on receipt of price and postage 
One package...........$10........... Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages pnpaeegy | Seer ‘ Sr ae 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., 
120 Tremont St., Boston, Mans. 
Nov. Bo. Deoply : 
r ros STEPHEN HIGGINSON, Agent. 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE Boston.) 


Rove IMPANY, 


Liverpool. England, 


Total Assets Geld, THOM OOO. 


Upwards of half a million doi veste 
Bonds and heid bs American Bran 
icy holders 
Fire risks taken at modernte 
£5/) (YW on anv one mek Losses promy 
paid without reference elsewhere 
Office Neo. 22 Devonshire St.. Boston. 


Proprietors, 


Jan. 1 Wo ¢) Hitec NSON Steve 


§ i NORTH AMERICAN F 
ANCE COMPANY. having 
Cash Assets Exceeding S600.000. 
uv 


e 


ecnotinue tc insure againet hazar-te 

Furnarture and other property na 

tes. for 

riety Oe or five years, not exceeding 
820.000 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, | sve 


on 


CAT ERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 


Per pe aw at their office ‘ 


Every requisite furnished from Table to 
DIRECTORS 


large or «mall. 
Dessert, with expemenced Waiters to attend. 
: : 4 Sitae Peirce John Jefiries, Jr 
WEDDING CAKE A tert Bowker bk Wellincton 
. ; . , John Po Oher Gamrant, Bee 
supplied. of the richest quality. got up im bandeome strie Eee Seca Wares 


Saperier ice-Creams, Cake and Confece po § Bares Here  Dret 
tieamary of al. sorts Nov ¢ ALMERI 
Taviws Monee, Secretar 


TUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


CINCY MUT 
() 


CASH FUND OVER 240.008, 


CATARRH. 


lo HWRONTC CATARRA be asi 


ra ‘Eg it a n fi t« - = a 
© JAS oO CUNNELL. Cherry Valler. Mass NSURE 

Dwelling louse, 
HMeuschoid Purniture, 

store Building. 
Cnrnureches, 

‘outa Spe UeRNS tarm Property. 
THREE MONTHS AT HOME bexards. and » paving 40 
* purchas an outfit. sample worth t 4 ter . spir eam Tivks and 2f per 


“* 
@ ts pf Th. tw test 





or first-class new 7 (bctave Pianos. Sent on 
Ls. Piast New York. Rir® Feb. 2 


< IN 
SLOQ05 
bs and th ded of a=” 

tural Patents evet iseoed Porticw' ors free Ad- pt Redusted and paid 
1} AHLALN. Baltimore Md ba Jaa. 2 7 aon ml over SS2..00) in Innere and 
ae, spe commencement ef bus 





GREAT CHANCE! AGENTS WANTED! 

LA. $1000 per rear sure. made br agents. male or fe- 

malice. wiling our world-renowned Patent Ercriasting 

Whats Wer whes Lames Cheapest and best clothe. 

lines in the werld onle 3 cemte per “ —— last s 
" d cwars Address the Hrpsow Erverm Wks t « 

= wae oi N Y . or 14 Dearborn «t.. Chicage, 1D Es ' 


peas, fifteen Veart ae 
—- eili.a™w TON President 


CUARLAS A. Hy ND. Secretary 
HOME OFFICER Qu ovct. Mass 
ROSTON OFFICE: No 12 Rraver’s Paiiding, rear NO ve | 
New FT State > treet am 


a. 


wip’ 


so 


~we 


THE 4 
Politics, 


IS PUB 
No. 8 Bre 


CHA 


TO WHOM A 


THe Comme 
number, or it 
ALL 


[This pas 
mon, is no 
—its striking 
the fact of 
ception whit 
his immortal! 
Satan in sor 
Should hene 
God's angel, 
Until his mit 
That he wou 
Within him t 
Without him 
Thus Sitan s 
Unlike’ the pl 
And which og 
Though we, t 
May not po-s 
Yet us he dit 
Into the wild 
He hath bere 
Decreed to p 
That, of ally 
That Adam-—- 
Shail my strot 
And we endu 
Oh, had I po 
One season bal 


Then, with tl 


Me lie these } 
And Iam po 
So firmly gras 
Here is bewik 
I never looke 
The tlame ab; 
Of these hare 
My feet are b 
Of these hell4 
And I may o 
About me, for 
This chain is 
Thus do I see 
The mischief 
Had T but pos 
But now wes 
In pit of darkd 
And God, bin 
Swart, rolling 
Vengeance ag 
We cannot ex 
But now he hi 
Where man, i 
With whom he 
Theretore mu 
On Adam stri 
And on his off 
We never can 
To us no more 
And man wou 
Now let us fro 
The heavenly 
And let us plo 
And disregard 
And he, in bit 
Then shall the 
And we this n 
In this fast duq 
Amenia, N. 


Mias Julia I 
of the Wiscon 
some and well 
ber called her 
fusion, the oth 
to order by all 

Wiittier, th 
graph, the oth 
ning :— 

‘The name i 

‘Too often lar 


There is mud 
lent poetry, in 

Ilon. Charles 
ate, endeavores 
off colored me: 
become lawyers 
they are exclur 
racy of the bod 
and justice, as 
zens, went una 
and killed it. 
fifteenth amenc 
think so, too; ¢ 

Mr. Peabod 
betore the rebe 
tne State of Vi 
there wasa bal 


OO in favor of 
tiation the Cor 
repudiated the 
Virginia into t 
Peabody assign 
lege. To this 
President of th 
Peabody's boun 
quest do him or 
Some wag th 
word—"Ridicu 
Slowly roll 


Irom out t 
And throu; 
Echoed fro 
Sure Wore 
Nor Webst 
Is there of 


That we m 


The New Yo 
ical party has s 
sank, it says, mq 
vessels during 
nomah,” has @ 
crafttin New Y 
land, to assist 
corpse, the am 
World conciude 
sible tor all ‘the 
including those 
it does not ment 
one thing for wi 
sponsible, and th 
Democratic city 

The New En 
pany is a stron 
ing, the other d 
directors exhibit 
corporation: A 
$707 000, there 
600,000, which, 
places the enti 
serve or fund fo 
000, leaving a « 
awong the mem 
ity of $7U,U00, 





